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Chenies.—One of our members has sent us a few notes on the visit, conducted by Mr. Peter Struthers, 
to Chenies: ‘‘ We had but one heavy shower, which we saw as it approached from the south-west: an 


impressive sight against the white-flecked blue of the rest of the sky. I saw Chenies for the first time, 
and am anxious to see it again—and yet again. The turf-lined road, with its hedgerows, was not perhaps 
the best way of approach, but it had great charm. The framework of the village itself, with its story 
going back to Norman days, is very beautiful, with flower gardens, glowing roses, ancient elms and the 
woods hanging over the Chess valley. The green, with its covered well, the red brick cottages and the 
Elizabethan manor house were delightful to the eye. As for the church, it called for more leisured and 
quiet contemplation, with its pillars and arches, and Norman font and old brasses, and list of rectors going 
back for centuries. Of course the mortuary chapel of the Russell family was the great attraction. One 
glimpsed it through glass partitions. It looked so ornate and so spotless ; and yet how full it is of English 
history and human tragedy: the Somerset-Essex story, the Overbury poisoning, the daughter who did 
not discover her mother’s crime till in her bereaved old age, the Rye House Plot and the martyrdom of 
Lord William Russell ; the heroic courage of Lord William’s wife, the Lady Rachel, and soon. Then there 
was the little pathway by the church, with varied vistas of hill and valley and woodland, and the ghost 
legend of Lady Cheyne’s (or is it the Monk’s) Walk. Nor must one forget the little God’s Acre near the 
manor house, with its rows of grass-green mounds looking so ineffably peaceful in the evening light. Froude 
describes Chenies as ‘ a piece of ancient England artificially preserved from the intrusion of modern ways.’ 
But as one saw and heard the tide of invasion surging up against it ; motors round the old green ;_ too 
audible question and answer of sightseers almost pressing their noses against the glass screens of the Russell 
Chapel. Perhaps the village is becoming too well known for its ancient peace. All the same its glory is 
not yet departed, though one wonders—how long ? ” 


Saturday, September gth.—Visit to Canonbury Tower, conducted by Mr. E. G. Crowsley.—The home 
of Oliver Goldsmith while writing some of his books, of Washington Irving who lived in the same room 
in the hope that he might be inspired by the memory of Goldsmith, and a favourite haunt of Charles Lamb, 
who spent many happy hours with his friend, Goodman Symes, is assuredly of great interest to all book- 
lovers. These, however, are only a few of the famous people who lived or visited Canonbury House from 
its formation in the sixteenth century. Since those early times changes have naturally taken place, but 
many of the beautiful wood carvings still remain, and alone are worthy of inspection. 


Programme 
September.—Visit to Dulwich, conducted by Mr. W. Francis Aitken. 
October.—Visit to British Museum Reading Room, conducted by Miss S. A. Cottar. 


New Session at Caxton Hall 


The opening lecture of the new session at Caxton Hall, Westminster, will be given by Mr. Hugh Ross 
Williamson, editor of THE BooKMAN, on Wednesday, October 4th, and his subject will be “ D. H. 
Lawrence.”’ 


Please book the dates for the session—October 4th and 18th ; November 1st and 15th ; December 6th, 


1933. January roth and 24th; February 7th and 21st; March 7th and April 11th, 1934. Full pro- 
gramme ready shortly. 


A Bookman subscriber in Leipzig, who follows the Circle’s programmes with great interest, writes 
us asking if any member, lady or gentleman, would like to visit Leipzig and to receive in return a young 
German student of engineering, who wishes to visit England for about six weeks. His parents would like 
the visit to Leipzig to be made soon after their son’s return, when he would be at home and able to take 
his English visitor sightseeing (he has his own car). 


All Circle communications should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 70, Coniston 
Road, Muswell Hill, N.ro. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. 
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Notes at Random 


Literature and Politics—The Polish Question— 
A Handbook to the Romantics 


by HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 


Several correspondents have taken me to task because, 
lately, THE BookMAN has been paying increased atten- 
tion to matters unconnected with books. One sug- 
gested that the great increase of lending libraries, which 
has been a feature of the last year or two, points to a 
quickened interest in literature. Another pointed out 
that the province of a literary magazine is the art of 
letters, which is eternal; not 


sum of his life he finds this to be the thing, or group of 
things manifest to him: ‘This is the best of me; 
for the rest, I ate and drank, and slept, loved and hated, 
like another; my life was as the vapour and is not ; 
but this I saw and knew ; this, if anything of mine, is 
worth your memory.’ That is his ‘ writing’; it is, in 
his small, human way, and with whatever degree of 

true inspiration is in him, his 


contemporary affairs, which 
are ephemeral. Still another 
thought that this magazine, 
instead of getting wider in 
its scope, should become 
narrower and devote itself 
more exclusively to “ pure ”’ 
literature. 

Adequately to answer these 
objections would require a 
lengthy essay of the “ Life 
and Literature” type, of 
which there are already too 
many. But it may be said 
that the increased circulation 
of novels of the “ escapist ”’ . 
or “ wish-fulfilment ’’ variety 
is no more impressive than 
the increased consumption of 
aspirin, and has no more 
connection with literature ; 
that the present output of 


inscription, or scripture. That 
is a ‘ Book.’” How many 
such books are published ? 
Ruskin’s distinction 
between good books for all 
time and good books for the 
hour—such as those which 
provide “ firm fact-telling ”’ ; 
his great and _ irrefutable 
vindication of the “high- 
“brow ” against the “ low- 
brow ’’—the realm of literature 
“is open to labour and to 
merit, but to nothing else. 
In the deep sense no vile and 
vulgar person ever enters 
there. At the portiéres of that 
silent Faubourg St. Germain 
there is but one brief ques- 
tion: ‘Do you deserve to 
enter? Pass....Do you 
long for the conversation of 


great creative writing is pro- 
bably not more than two books 
a year, and that, when such 
outstanding works do appear, THE BOOKMAN endeavours 
to give them recognition ; and that to deal merely with 
“‘ literature,”’ in the sense of ancient monuments, would 
be waste of both writer’s and reader’s time. 

The question has, it seems to me, been dealt with 
once and for all in one of the greatest essays on books 
in the language—Ruskin’s ‘‘ Sesame.” His definition 
of a true book, evading esthetic categories, goes to 
the heart of the matter: ‘“‘ The author has something 
to say. . . . So far as he knows, no one has yet said 
it; so far as he knows, no one else can say it. In the 


John Ruskin. 
Drawn by George Richmond, R.A. 


the wise? Learn to under- 
stand it and you shall hear it. 
But on other terms ?—no. 
If you will not rise to us, we cannot stoop to you’ ’’—- 
these seem even more pertinent now than they were 


in 1865. 
And above all is the memorable outburst which is 
surely applicable to the present situation: “‘ My friends, 


I do not know why any of us should talk about reading. 
We want some sharper discipline than that of reading. 
No reading is possible for a people with its mind in this 
state. No sentence of any great writer is intelligible 
to them. It is simply and sternly impossible for the 
English public, at this moment, to understand any 
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British Air Bombers. 


thoughtful writing—so incapable of thought has it 


become in its insanity of avarice. . . . No nation can 
last, which had made a mob of itself, however generous 
at heart. It must discipline its passions, and direct 
them, or they will discipline it, one day, with scorpion- 
whips. Above all, a nation cannot last as a money- 
making mob: it cannot with impunity—it cannot with 
existence—go on despising literature, despising science, 
despising art, despising nature, despising compassion 
and concentrating its soul on Pence.” 

It will be remembered by readers of the essay that as 
Ruskin proceeds to justify this outburst point by point, 
he inveighs against armaments (France was the potential 
enemy then): ‘‘ France and England literally, observe, 
buy panic of each other; they pay, each of them, for 
ten-thousand-thousand-pounds’-worth of terror, a year. 
Now suppose, instead of buying these ten millions’ worth 
of panic annually, they made up their minds to be at 
peace with each other and buy ten millions’ worth of 
knowledge annually. Might it not be better some- 
what for France and England?’’ And among the 
points of his indictment of English policy occurs this 
passage: ‘‘ Neither does a great nation send its poor 
little boys to jail for stealing six walnuts and allow . . . 
large landed estates to be bought by men who have 
made their money by going with armed steamers up and 
down the China Seas, selling opium at the cannon’s 
mouth, and altering, for the benefit of the foreign 
nation, the common highwayman’s demand of ‘ your 
money or your life ’ into that of ‘ your money and your 
life.’ °° 

The topicality of “Sesame” (apparent even from 
these quotations) was emphasised in my mind by read- 
ing, immediately after this last passage, Mr. Lansbury’s 
protest in The Times that our bombing operations 
against the frontier tribes in India, at the beginning 
of August, “‘ will be remembered as on all-fours with 
our bombardment of Canton in the sacred cause of 
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opium dealers’; and it seemed to me that, in spite of 
my correspondents, the article on ‘‘ Air Bombing ”’ and 
Thomas Derrick’s cartoon on the same subject were 
not out of place in last month’s BOOKMAN. 

I still think it of more importance that any man of 
good will should be reminded that, if the Disarmament 
Conference fails (and it is endangered specifically by our 
refusal to abandon “ police’? bombing), the Govern- 
ment is planning to build a hundred more fighting 
aeroplanes as a preliminary to a new armament race, 
than that he should interest himself in the proof offered 
in the latest volumes of Sir Walter Scott’s Letters that 
Lockhart was not above forgery in order to discredit 
Ballantyne. 

The spirit of the age in literature is important cer- 
tainly, but its main importance lies in its relationship to 
the spirit of the age in general, and I find, for instance, 
Viscount Lymington, M.P.’s recent pronouncement that 
“if we could do something to stop these damned Paci- 
fists, the Army might then be ready to spend a little 
more money buying home-produced meat. The whole 
difficulty, therefore, is that the League of Nations, the 
Socialists, the Pacifists and the Liberals are all crying 
out against the expenditure on the Forces. Personally 
I should tell the whole lot of them to go to hell,” as full 
of food for thought—even for the littérateur—as any 
pundit’s recent opinion on the decadence of the English 
novel. 

For the literary situation is conditioned by the 
political (in its widest sense). It has never been other- 
wise. A great age produces great literature—as the 
Elizabethan produced Shakespeare and the Puritan 
Milton, as the Augustan age produced Virgil and the 
age of Louis XIV Moliére. And these names themselves 
are only the greatest among others commonly called 
great—Marlowe, Bunyan, Horace, Racine. This truism, 
that the ferment of notable events intoxicates the 
artist, is too much neglected. When for instance 
Wordsworth wrote the oft-quoted lines : 


“‘ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven!” 


he was, as everybody knows, referring quite specifically 
to the outbreak of the French Revolution, and not (as 
might be inferred from illustrations in “‘ home” maga- 
zines, of blue-eyed babies clutching sprigs of apple- 
blossom), indulging in “‘ poetic”’ generalities about 
youth and spring. 

But contemporary events have not yet produced their 
artist. And until they do, until that Ruskinian ‘‘ Book ”’ 
is written in which a seer shall give us a satisfying 
synthesis, it is as well surely to make the best of those 
“good books of the moment,” with their “‘ firm fact- 
telling,’”” among which books on affairs must hold an 
undisputed place. 


Germany and Poland 


The best news of the month in foreign affairs (at least 
at the time of writing) is the agreement reached between 
Poland and the Nazi government of Danzig. With one’s 
attention diverted by Hitler’s provocative actions on 
the Austrian and Swiss frontiers, one is apt to forget 
the danger of Poland. And it is a danger that it is 
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dangerous to forget. ‘‘ There,” said Marshal Foch, 
“lies the root of the next war.” In these notes last 
month I suggested that one way to advance the cause 
of peace was to embark on a positive and constructive 
programme rather than to dwell on a negative pacifist 
ideal. Another way is to endeavour to understand the 
facts at the root of a situation potentially warlike. 
Consequently this month, on other pages, will be found 
a German and a Polish statement of the matter. 

There are also two books lately published dealing 
with that particular situation—‘‘ The Cauldron Boils,” 
by Emil Lengyel (8s. 6d. ; Grayson & Grayson), which 
gives a remarkably good picture of contemporary 
Poland and its problems, and ‘“‘ Poland and Peace,’’ by 
Ignace Jan Paderewski (1s.; Wishart), in which the 
first President elaborates the arguments which are 
expressed by him in the interview in this number of 
THE BOOKMAN. 

The pamphlet is prefaced by J. B. Morton, who 
remarks: “‘ Prussia is arming with a definite object, 
and is counting now, as she counted in I914, upon 
English neutrality.” He does not say that one of the 
chief reasons why Germany wishes to rearm is fear of 
the armaments of Poland—a fact which was inad- 
vertently communicated to the British public by the 
now-famous Christmas Eve broadcast. 

In the interests of all who wish to study the question 
impartially, it is only fair to remind them that the 
fact that Poland is a Roman Catholic country is un- 
fortunately responsible for a certain bias in the apologias 
of such avowed Catholic writers as J. B. Morton, 
G. K. Chesterton and others. And it should be 
remembered that it was the religious persecutions in 
Poland, from the end of the sixteenth century till the 
middle of the eighteenth, which originally gave foreign 
powers an excuse to interfere with the affairs of the 
country ; while its political condition was such that, 
when at the end of the eighteenth century it was 
destroyed by partition, “it owed its downfall” (in the 
words of an eminent historian, Sir Richard Lodge) 
‘“‘ quite as much to its anarchical constitution and its 
want of all the essentials of a sound state, as to the 
unprincipled greed of its neighbours.”’ 

The actual position of Poland to-day is best seen in 
the two chapters, “‘ East Germany and the Polish 
Corridor ’’ and “‘ The Tragedy of Danzig,” in W. H. Daw- 
son’s ‘‘ Germany Under the Treaty,’”’ which was men- 
tioned in these columns on its publication two or three 
months ago. 

Certainly in the study of Germany in its relation to 
Poland, one has the advantage of freeing oneself from 
the .inevitable anti-German prejudice which Hitler has 
inspired in decent people. It has become, since the 
advent of the Nazis, almost impossible to do justice 
to the undoubted German case for the revision of the 
Treaty. Sir Austen Chamberlain’s plea against putting 
one additional individual under such a government as 
Hitler’s echoed the feeling of the country, quite apart 
from the obvious danger of conceding to Hitler’s 
terrorism what we refused to Bruening’s diplomacy. 

But in the case of Danzig, which in 191g had a popula- 
tion over ninety-seven per cent. German, the triumph 
of the Nazis is merely the assertion of nationality in 
the face of a fantastic denial of it. There, if anywhere, 
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the suggestion that Hitlerism is the natural outcome of 
Versailles, is illustrated. 


Hitler’s Finances 


As during the War Englishmen were faced with the 
necessity of distinguishing between the German people 
and their rulers, so now the same division is apparent. 
To ask for “ Justice for Germany ”’ is not in the least 
the same as demanding “ Justice on Hitler,’ who re- 
mains a menace to civilisation. It is to be hoped that 
Ernst Henri’s articles on ‘‘ Thyssen—the power behind 
Hitler,” in the Week-End Review, have been widely read, 
with their revelation of the way in which the Thyssen 
group of the German steel industry (whose objective is 
a war for the outlet of their armaments) made possible 
the arrival of Hitler—supplying over three million marks 
for the 1932 Presidential elections alone—in ‘“‘ one of 
the darkest and dirtiest intrigues in German history.” 
The writer points out that 


“Thyssen had six main objectives: (1) To secure 
the Steel Trust for his own group; (2) to save the great 
coal and steel syndicates, the basis of the entire capitalist 
system of monopolies in Germany ; (3) to eliminate the 
Catholic-Jewish rival groups and to capture the whole 
industrial machine for the extreme reactionary wing of 
heavy industry; (4) to crush the workers and abolish 
the trade unions, so as to strengthen German competition 
in the world’s markets by means of further wage reduc- 
tions, etc.; (5) to increase the chances of inflation, in’ 
order to devaluate the debts of heavy industry (a repeti- 
tion of the astute transaction invented by Stinnes in 
1923); and finally (6) to initiate a pronouncedly im- 
perialist tendency in foreign politics in order to satisfy 
the powerful drive for expansion in Ruhr capital. All 
these items of his programme without exception have 
been, are, or will now be executed by the Hitler Govern- 
ment .... But the primal objective of this new 
system in Germany has not yet been attained. Thyssen 
wants a war, and it looks as though Hitler may yet 
provide him with one.”’ 


Additional light on the finances of Hitler will be found 
in Johannes Steel’s ‘‘ Hitler as Frankenstein’’ (5s. ; 


Bombs bursting in the native village at the Aerial Pageant 
? at Hendon. 


(Topical Press Agency.) 
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Wishart). In this book a charge is brought—and has 
not yet been denied, as far as I am aware—against Mr. 
Henry Ford. And as Professor Laski writes in the 
foreword: ‘It is a serious matter for Jews the world 
over, if it be true that Mr. Henry Ford, having stopped 
his campaign against them in the United States, then 
proceeded, as the author asserts, liberally to endow a 
party in Germany devoted to a similar campaign on a 
wider scale.” 

(Whatever the truth of this particular matter, it is of 
course undeniable that the name of Ford has, in our 
day, become the synonym for an attack on individual 
liberty as disgraceful as and even less justifiable than 
Hitler’s—the interference by a large employer of labour 
in the private lives of his 
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The problem of war is very simple, says the author, 
“because, whatever the practical complications may 
be, it all comes down to an elementary duty—obedience 
to God’s commandment: ‘ Thou shalt not kill.’’”’ The 
difficulty of course is that nobody except conscientious 
objectors presumes that the commandment is uni- 
versally valid, or sees anything particularly odd in the 
spectacle of the Christian Church in England, from 
1914 to 1918, devoting itself to an explanation of why 
killing was right and necessary. 

Without venturing into the lower reaches of casuistical 
discussion on this point, it may be safely assumed, I 
think, that the majority of people dismiss the Christian 
ideal as unpractical politics. Is there then an ideal for 

warfare? Signor Ferrero 


employees out of working 
hours.) 

As the German campaign 
against the Jews is based 
to a large extent on the 
fantastic theories of 
Houston Chamberlain (and 
is in consequence imper- 
fectly understood in this 
country where such A NOVEL 
oddities are rightly rela- “ Men of Good Will.”’ 
gated to the rubbish heap), 
I have included in this 
number a review of a book 
on the subject, which is at 5s. 
the moment enjoying 
immense popularity in 
Germany. C. M. 
Rickmers’s article is in- 
tended as a_ statement 
rather than a criticism. 

Incidentally, in the 
August number of the 
Aryan Path, the editors 
have drawn attention to 
the fact that the maga- 
zine, devoted to ancient 
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8s. 6d. 
A charming picture of 


“ Richard Jefferies.’’ 
(Rich & Cowan.) 
A ** THRILLER” 


(Collins.) 


THE EDITOR RECOMMENDS 


By Guglielmo Ferrero. Trans- 
lated by Bertha Pritchard. 8s. 6d. 


(Review in these columns.) 


“Art and Artifice in Shakespeare : 
dramatic contrast and illusion.’’ 
(Cambridge University Press.) 
(Review in these columns.) 


By Jules Romains. Trans- 
lated by Warre B. Wells: 


(Review in these columns.) 


“The Spanish Marriage.’’ 


An excellent historical essay in the new “ Great 


“A Country Holiday.’’ 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“country life as a whole” 
shown in a series of incidents. 


By Reginald Arkell. 7s. 6d. 


An informal introduction to Jefferies—but not for the 
critic or for the already confirmed Jefferies-lover. 


Murder Comes Home.’’ 


reminds us of the great 
eighteenth century 
achievement : 


“ (That warfare’s}] com- 
plicated and cunning 
rules, which it is so hard 
for us to understand to- 
day, form one of those 
peaks of human evolution 
which man painfully 
attains from time to time, 
and on which he stays 
but for a moment, to slide 
back once more into 
imperfection. . . . The 
nineteenth century 
strategists ridiculed the 
warfare without battles 
that Marshal Saxe 
had dreamed of. They 
were wrong. Warfare 
without battles, after the 
great Marshal’s pattern, 
would be warfare in its 
absolute perfection ; legal 
violence raised to the 
sphere of pure mind; 
intelligence and will 
directly at grips. without 
the clumsy instruments 
and collisions of material 


(Macmillan.) 


A study in 
By Elmer Edgar 


7s. 6d. (Lovat Dickson.) 


By Helen Simpson. 


By Arthur Davenport. 


By Nellise Child. 7s. 6d. 


Aryan culture, has no 

connection with Hitleristic Aryanism. “‘ The name is 
indicative of the healthy fusion of Eastern and Western 
culture. It stands for the Ancient Way of spiritual 
development and growth in holiness, rooted in know- 
ledge, and which can be walked by Brahmanas and 
Mlechchas, by Muslims and Infidels, by Christians and 


Heathens, by Jews and Gentiles, by Zoroastrians and 
Durvands.”’ 


A Philosophy of Warfare 


Guglielmo Ferrero’s ‘‘ Peace and War” (8s. 6d. ; 
Macmillan) contains three essays at least which are 
most timely—‘‘ War: Then and Now,” “ The Problem 
of Peace” and “ Paganism and Christianity in the 
Modern World.” The first one in particular demands 
to be read by everyone who is pondering or pontificating 
on the vexed question of pacifism—‘“ pacifism, perhaps 
the most hopeless form of the war obsession,” as Signor 
Ferrero calls it. For it approaches the whole subject 
from a new angle and compares, without lapses into 
horrified emotionalism, ideals in warfare. 


force; human strife and 
human solidarity recon- 
ciled by morality and reason. . . . Marshal Saxe’s warfare 


without battles is one of the noblest visions of the human 
mind.” 


This is but one point in an essay which is full of original 
and provocative thought. 


And at Home ? 


The only political excitement of the month at home 
has been the publication of Labour policy in regard to 
the nationalisation of the banks. As the matter will 
probably be the vital issue of the next election, and as 
the newspapers, with two exceptions, have confined 
themselves to criticising the policy as they would like 
it to appear instead of the policy actually formulated, 
the original statement is worth reading. It costs two- 
pence, and is called ‘‘ Socialism and the Condition of 
the People.”’ 

“Problems of a Socialist Government,” by Sir 
Stafford Cripps and others (5s.; Gollancz), is a book 
of considerable importance. Its outline of a 
socialist constructive policy is addressed in the first 
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place to the Labour Party, but it is of interest to 
members of all parties. 

The best part of the book for the general réader is 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s introduction, which is by far the 
soundest and simplest analysis of the realities of the 
contemporary political situation that I have read. 
It may not be out of place, in view of various odd dicta- 
torial ambitions attributed to Sir Stafford, to quote 
his own words on that subject: “There is one 
fundamental principle in the democratic idea to which 
we must adhere. Before any great changes are brought 
about in the structure of the State, we must obtain a 
mandate from the majority of the people. Once given 
that mandate, expressed in clear and unambiguous 
terms, it is the duty of the elected Government to see 
that the desired changes are carried through with the 
least possible delay.” 

The core of the present situation is, in a sentence, 
that political power and economic power no longer 
coincide, and that our age is involved, whether we like 
it or not, in a struggle which is much more adequately 
described as between democracy and plutocracy than 
as between (in the rather outworn and misleading 
cliché) Capital and Labour. 

Of the essays in the volume, Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
“The Challenge to Capitalism’’ and Dr. Addison’s 


“ Socialist Policy and the Problem of the Food Supply ’”’ - 


are perhaps the best, and J. F. Horrabin’s ‘‘ The Break 
‘with Imperialism ”’ the worst. 


Some Literary Criticism 


“The Romantic Agony,’”’ by Mario Praz, translated 
by Angus Davidson (25s. ; Oxford University Press), 
is a book which adults might usefully read side by side 
with the latter portions of ‘‘ The Oxford Book of English 
Verse.’’ It analyses, with a wealth of illustration and 
scholarship, the fundamental ideas underlying the works 
of the Romantics of the first half of the nineteenth 
century and the Decadents of the second half. The 
Romantics were obsessed with the idea of the Byronic 
“Fatal Man,” which the Decadents changed for Keats’s 
“Belle Dame sans Merci,” the ‘‘ Fatal Woman,’ but 
both made excursions into other fields. A type of 
poetry which culminated in the haverings of Richard le 
Gallienne : 

** The sleepy kine move round me in desire 

And press their oozy lips upon my hair ; 
Toads kiss my feet and creatures of the mire, 
The snails will leave their shells to watch me there ”’ ; 


and which found its best expression in the meaningless 
melodies of Swinburne,. has been epitomised in two 
famous lines by Sir W. S. Gilbert : 


“ There’s a fascination frantic 
In a ruin that’s romantic.”’ 


“ Romanticism ” indeed still means for most people 
ruins and frantic fascinations. How frantic and how 
ruinous it really was—and how not-altogether-meaning- 
less “ Dolores ”’ for instance is—‘* The Romantic Agony ” 
demonstrates. It is an important critical work, whose 
main lack is a more definite emphasis on the relation 
between the “Fatal Man” and “ Fatal Woman” 
themes as treated by the Romantics and Decadents, and 
as treated by earlier poets. For the themes are the 
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great classical themes, and it is only by comparison that 
one can realise the overwhelming littleness of the 
Romantics. 

Signor Praz limits himself, as he says, to the litera- 
tures of England, France and Italy. Any reader of his 
book who wishes to continue the study (though from 
a different angle) of the movement as it affected German 
poetry will welcome “ L’Influence du Symbolisme 
Francais dans le Renouveau Poétique de |’ Allemagne,” 
by Enid Lowry Duthie (Paris: Champion), especially 
the chapter, “ L’Idéal Décadent.” 

“Art and Artifice in Shakespeare,” by Dr. Elmer 
Stoll (7s. 6d. ; Cambridge University Press), is a lively 
and much-needed discursion on the inadvisability of 
applying to Shakespeare’s plays and characters “‘ psycho- 
logical ’’ and “ realistic ’’ criteria such as are altogether 
excellent in reference to Ibsen’s. Such a book should 
never have been necessary, but since, as Shaw has 
remarked, the theatre is always fifty years behind the 
times, it will probably be more necessary than ever now, 
when “ psychology”’ is even beginning to reach the 
films. Dr. Stoll, by analysing the great tragedies, 
points out that the dramatist is concerned with the 
esthetic effect of the plays as a whole, and that the 
core of tragedy lies in situation. The question of 
the ‘“‘ delay’”’ in ‘‘ Hamlet disappears once the realistic 
approach is abandoned. But Dr. Stoll might have 
reminded us that there is in fact no “delay ”’ at all, 
and that Hamlet kills the king at the earliest opportunity 
compatible with his own safety. 


Why ? 

Adam Lindsay Gordon’s verse will not be forgotten. 
As long as mottoes on calendars and poker-worked 
tablets are in demand, his lines : 

“Life is mostlv froth and bubble ; 
Two things stand like stone— 


Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in your own,” 


are sure of survival. But this simple expression of 
sentiments which have inspired much great poetry 
(“‘ King Lear ” for instance) hardly constitutes a claim to 
poetic eminence. The fact that Gordon wrote exten- 
sively about race-meetings in ballads that have un- 
deniable energy has also endeared him to many who are 
usually impervious to the appeals of poetry, but even 
his best achievements in this sphere scarcely justify the 
erection of a tablet to him in Poets’ Corner in West- 
minster Abbey. 

As a gesture of friendliness to Australia, of course 
this honouring of her most famous poet is welcome, but 
one could have wished that it had taken some other 
form. The Times, though admitting that ‘‘ had Gordon 
lived only in Great Britain and written only of Great 
Britain, it is doubtful whether his poetry would have 
earned the highest of national honours,’”’ adds that it 
would be a mistake to suppose that he “has won to 
Poets’ Corner only because he was an Australian poet.” 
It also says that “his virtues had been those of the 
great-hearted adventurer, the sportsman, the good 
fellow.”’ This is true, and no one will deny that those 
virtues are possessions of great price. But are they 
exactly the qualities which Poets’ Corner was instituted 
to celebrate ? 
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Jules Romains’s Masterpiece 


Jules Romains’s ‘“‘ Les Hommes de Bonne Volonté ”’ 
is to be an attempt “ to express collective life, such as 
we see it before our eyes, and the way in which it is 
associated with individual life.” The first two volumes, 
“Le 6 Octobre ”’ and “‘ Crime de Quinette,’’ appeared in 
Paris last year (and were noticed by Charlotte Haldane 
in THE Bookman for October, 1932). Now they have 
been translated by Warre B. Wells, and published by 
Lovat Dickson under the title of “Men of Good 
Will.” 

As far as one can judge from what M. Romains 
calls ‘‘ only a portico to the building,” the novel will be 
one of major importance, and will establish the author 
as one of the greatest original creative novelists of the 
century. 
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‘Bookman ’’ Contributors 


Edward Crankshaw, whose translation, “‘ Miracle at 
Verdun,” was so great a success, has just finished an 
original play entitled “‘ To the Jungle!” 

Geoffrey Grigson is now assistant literary editor of 
the Morning Post. 

Edmund Nicholls is starting a new magazine called 
the Plain Dealer. The first number appears this 
month and contains contributions by Arthur Machen 
and Stephen Graham, among others. 

Paul Winterton, who is on the staff of the Economist 
and is, by the way, an expert Russian linguist, has 
recently returned from his second tour of Russia. 

Mr. George Godwin has written a book for boys of all 
ages. Discovery ”’ (2s. 6d.; Heath, Cranton) ranges 
from the early belief of the earth as a flat disc beneath a 
crystal dome, down to the charting of the stratosphere. 


Some 


THE CAGED EAGLE 
By C. E. Lawrence 


PERSONS IN THE PLAY 


JOHN MILTON. 
Mary, his daughter. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 


TIME : The Late Summer of 1667. 


SCENE : A secluded part of MILTON’S 
GARDEN at BUNHILL ROW. A 
bench (L) is set in the shade of an elder 
tree. 


THE POET is discovered seated in his 
wooden arm-chair staring before him with 
bright though sightless eyes. He is fresh- 
complexioned, with rather long waving 
silvery hair parted at the middle. He 1s 
clothed in a grey coarse cloth coat, and 
small-clothes with grey woollen stockings 
and black, buckled shoes. A high-crowned 
Puritan hat lies on the ground at the right 
of the chair. He clasps in his delicate 
gouty hands the crutch of an ebony stick. 


He hears footsteps, and asks eagerly : 


Is that you, wife—Elizabeth ? 
Enter MARY (R) aged nearly 19. She i 1s 
rather a fine-looking girl, but does not 
seem to be of a happy disposition. Her 
dress is of grey Puritan cut and sobriety ; 
but she wears a bright ribbon at her throat. 

Mary : No. It is Mary. 

Mitton: Ah, daughter! 
now ? 

I am sorry that we quarrelled, father. 

Then it is kinder! Mary, you must check 
that mutinous spirit, or your life will end 
in a pitfall. 

I must go as I must, father. 
my own to live. 

Ah, then your mood is not kinder yet. 

She turns aside impatiently. 

Nay, be not so ill-spirited! These rebellions 
ill become you. 

(excitedly). Father, you talk and talk and 
advise and blame—always we are wrong ; 
always your daughters are in the wrong— 

Hush, child ! 


MILTON : 


And is your mood kinder 


Mary: 
MILTON : 


Mary: My life will be 


MILTON : 


Mary: 


MILTON : 


Mary: But when have you ever really loved us ? 
When have you ever seen us as other than 
goods and chattels, baggages, beasts of 
burden ; here to bring and there to carry ; 
to read to you, suffering your Hebrew and 
your Greek which are very Dutch to us— 

(sternly) Peace, child ! 

She has stopped ulead and again turns 
away. 

I will go. 

Not in that mood, Mary. You are unkind 
to me. 

And you have ever been unkind to us. If 
we had been boys and not three driven 
maids 

That would have been different. You have 
your functions as women ; to be wives and 
mothers—if any man’s unwise enough to 
want you. 

(scornfully) Ah! 

And what is a knowledge of Hebrew and 
Greek—or any learning for that—for the 
household manager? Not I, but Provi- 
dence decreed your destiny. If John, 
your little brother, had lived he should 
have been a scholar, too 

I will go, father. This talk is not for me! 
I have your household work to do. So 
Providence, as you say, has decreed. 

Bide with me, child ! 

But, father ! 

We must bear with each other. I have 
weariness in my heart and I grieve that 
often I speak with impatience. This 
blindness is a prison. If I could see the 
sun and the flowers with my eyes and not 
only in my heart; and watch the birds 
and bees at their wanderings I might be 
less harsh with you. Remember, I have 
not set eyes on you since you were a child 
of four—and then also you were wilful, 
perverse, froward 

Never with sweetness! My sisters and I! 

You all are your mother’s children; and 
you, Mary, are in very particular truth, a 
Powell. Anne, with her ill-form and 
broken mouth, has some gentleness ; and 
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Mary: 
MILTON : 


Mary: 


MILTON : 
Mary : 
MILTON : 


Mary: 
MILTON : 


Mary: 


MILTON : 
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MILTON : 
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MILTON : 


Mary: 


MARVELL: 
MILTON : 


MARVELL : 
MILTON : 


MARVELL: 


Deborah, whose face I have never seen— 
she was born in my early darkness when 
your poor mother died 

I am glad you can pity our poor mother. 

But truly, child! You are very like her, 
Mary. Very like! Impatient and hot of 
blood. You do not think of your father 
in his darkness. 

And you do not care for us in our darkness. 
Because we do not know. Cannot spell. 
Read with faults. Hate the old Jehus and 
Tituses who are the saints of your scholar- 
ship. ButIwillgo. Yournew wife wants 
me. There are sheets to sew. 

Will you not write for me, daughter, as well as 
youcan? I have a poem in my thoughts. 

Not now, father. I am not in the mood, as 
you said. And always I write ill. I dis- 
like that penmanship. It irks and when 
it is done brings only blame to me. 

(quoting) ‘‘ A little onward lend thy guiding 

hand 
To these dark steps, a little farther on—”’ 

What do you say ? 

It opens my new poem, child. Which may 
be my last and, with the blessing of the 
Muses, my greatest. 

Father, what help is poetry—now—in these 
days, when the Fire has burnt London out 
after that Plague, whichstill,like a foul ghost 
seems to shadow our blackened streets ! 

You speak with imagination, child. 

Nay. I was borrowing your own trick of 
words, father. ’Tis your trick and not 
mine. How can women speak with 
beauty—household drudges ; and I must 
go to sew sheets and gather windfalls and 
shell peas, and wonder how is old Gaffer 
Rrowning’s rheum this day and whether 
Mistress Foyne’s eighth infant has caught 
the black fever.—But here comes someone. 

Are those Deborah’s footsteps ? 

(Looking L) No, it is a man. Master 
Andrew Marvell. You will be happy with 
him, father. Another poet. Well, I will 
go cook and sew and mind carefully my 
unimportance. 

Be at peace with yourself, child. You are 
at enmity with yourself. 

With myself, Father! Yes. But with you 
also—neither I nor my sisters ever can be at 
peace with you. Younever have loved us. 


EXIT R. 


His face falls as she goes out. He 
appears there an unhappy and lonely man. 


ENTER ANDREW MARVELL (L). 


Good morrow, John Milton ! 


You are very welcome, Andrew. It 
heartens me to hear your voice. Sit on 
the bench, goodman. I will call for 
Deborah to bring you cider, or it may be 
a drink of mead. My wife is a cunning 
brewer of mead. It inspires and brings 
back the strength of old England. 

That mighty Eagle ! 

But fallen to sickness in these unhappy days. 
An eagle caged. But Andrew, you now 
are not a Commonwealth man ? 

No, John. I grew over-weary of your 
saints. Their spirit was ungenerous. 
Their psalms darkened. The skies were 
unkinder for their prayers. 
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They were poor men of flesh. Stout hearts 
at first but weak and irresolute afterwards. 
Having slain Belial they—many of them 
—took on his livery and infirmities and 
where now is the cause they fought for ? 
Ashes and heart-burnings! If the Lord 
Protector had lived longer ; Great Oliver, 
that chief of men !—— 

Have peace, master! Only evil can come 
from these broodings. The Commonwealth 
had its days of iron righteousness and now 
Charles is on his throne. We must bear 
these alterations with a good heart, and 
I can bear them withease. I worked with 
gladness to help you when you were the 
Latin Secretary, but now I want peace for 
the realm—for without peace who can 
write songs ?—and I am content with a 
King on the throne. 

And such a King! A mocker! 
painted women ! 

Let us not speak of that! Our ways of 
thought now are different from those of 
the old days when England was true 
Israel. King Charles has shown kindness 
to me—as also did the Lord Protector— 
and I hope that now, after the harshness 
of the Wars and the Protectorate we all 
may grow together in kindness, security 
and peace. 

I had forgotten the mead. 
Deborah ! 

Nay, I want no cider or mead, but some 
brief talk with vou, if you will ; for, John, 
I like not to see you in this loneliness. 
Though in your darkness you have greater 
consolations than some. There is your 
music. 

True—God gave the world music in a happy 
hour. But gout—the chalk—has made 
my fingers stiff and heavy. I have lost 
the magic of the stops and notes. 

And I have read your new poem. 


A slave of 


(Calling) Mary ! 


What? “Paradise Lost’’? Already ? 
And like you it ? 


I have no words yet to furnish my thoughts 
ofit. Its winged flight, the music and the 


vision 
Nay, Andrew ! 
But yes. A very universe is in those twelve 


books of your inspiration and not yet is 
my mind able to absorb it all. It has 
beauties, powers, terrors that assail me ; 
and I doff my hat to an immortal ! 

He doffs his hat and sits on the bench. 

It has brought me profit. Five pounds I 
was paid for it. 

A poor five pounds—for that which shall not 
die. Men, conquerors and kings, will 
pass ; but still you, John, will live through 
your Eve and your Adam in their perfect 
garden and that father of evil, your warrior 
Satan! But the sectaries will buzz! All 
the flies of Beelzebub will be about your 
ears. What? The voice of God and His 
Son, arguing like Presbyterians about a 
camp-fire; and the Prince of Sin an 
angel, great in his desolation, magnificent 
in his despair! Bell, book and candle, 
John Milton, would be your lot if our 
saints of the covenant and the conventicles 
deigned to borrow from the courtesies of 
Rome. I felt myself pitying Satan and 
my blood ran cold at the hiss of the fiends 
of a sudden transformed to serpents. 
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Andrew, I have learnt much about God and 
my own heart through writing that poem. 
I have lost my former hard opinions on 
those truths. Arminians or Deists and 
what else, why fret over their theories and 
angers when the world is awry ; with base 
kings restored to shamed thrones and 
great old Oliver—Ireton and Bradshaw 
too—their bones dug from their graves 
and gibbetted on Tyburn, burned, scat- 
tered to the winds by malignants! Glad 
am I that these eyes could not witness that 
desecration—his honest and gracious head 
stuck on a pike for crows to peck. Eng- 
land has fallen. The eagle is mewed 
behind a barn-door—Caged ! 

He bends his head over his hands on the 
ebony stick. 

Caged ! 

What do you mean by that repetition, 
Andrew ? 

You caught the intonation ? 

My inner perceptions are the keener because 
of this blindness. 

England is not the only eagle caged, if she 
truly is caged in these days of an easier 
freedom than your friends and enemies, 
the angry Independents, granted. 

No? What then may it be ? 

Yourself, John ! 

Nay, Andrew! I too am easier, happier now 
than in all the years since the great Wrath 
fell upon England—with my epic printed 
and read by yourself; another written, 
“Paradise Regained ’—for the thought 
of which I thank Tom Ellwood—and 
now one more that calls for utterance. 
Its verses move my thoughts and shall 
find their way into words as soon as some- 
one with a goose-quill may be disposed to 
write them down. 

I will help you. I will write for you. 

You have your own poems to write, Andrew, 
and happier are they than mine—now. 
Though when the inspiration of ‘‘ L’Alle- 
and “Il Penseroso”’; yes, and even 
of “ Lycidas ” came to me, and sang in 
my heart as I caught their numbers and 
set them down, there still was a gladness 
in me which has fallen grey through the 
troubles of the times. 

Call for ink and a pen, John. 
down your thoughts. 

No. That shall not be. You are a Parlia- 
ment man now; member for Hull; a 
maker of laws as well as of songs. I 
should be misusing hours you should 
cherish for your work. Ellwood will write 
for me, or my nephew, Jack Phillips ; but 
he also—like them—has a heavy hand in 
penmanship and no love for the Sacred Nine. 

And whom do you call—them ? 

(darkly) My daughters. 

I feared so. That Mary is a lissome girl. 

Of body it may be—for I have not seen—but 
not in thought or kindness. She vexes 
me sorely. Crude cattle, Andrew. Like 
most women. I wanted a son and the 
gods gave me daughters. 

I like not to hear you speak so. This is 
unhappiness. 

I had a son. My hopes of a companion in 
scholarship went to the grave with him. 

But your daughters? Why not make 
companions of them ? 

They are stubborn, rebellious. Wild cats 
when not surly. Women of Philistia. 


I will write 
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Especially that Mary. A Delila, she! 
They all are their rebellious mother’s 
daughters ; and more than does Anne, or 
the child Deborah, that one hates me. 


: Old eagle ! 


Had they been—otherwise. 

Make the most of them as they are, old 
friend! All women are kind in the 
secrecy of their hearts; and you need 
that kindness sorely. . 

I have married thrice, Andrew, and know 
well the frailties of women. Smooth skins 
and bright eyes, lips like flowers that speak 
with a softness as the breath of morning. 

Your Eve was true woman. 

Before the Tempter destroyed her and 
brought ruin to mankind, turning the 
sweetness to poison and her softness— 
with that of all her daughters—to a snare. 

O sadness unspeakable! An eagle caged— 
through blindess and—through prejudice. 

But am I prejudiced ? 

Who could help being so, placed as you are ? 
But ’tis not for me to blame or to rebuke. 
And not even to pity. Your stature is 
of no common measure. It is built with 
greatness. The flame of the gods, though 
invisible to mortal sight, shines about 
your brows. You are dowered with wings 
of light and a vision able to lift you to 
the ultimate. The stars are your fellows— 

Those words are too magnificent for me ! 

An eagle caged !—like our old England, 
whose might and ambition have raised her 
to companionship with the sun. For 
although in these days her pride may have 
darkened, she yet has greatness of soul 


and will soar again. 

That is true. 

And so, John Milton, may you. In your 
heart and your achievements. What you 


have done you will do again. 

(with a shake of head) No, or not in equal 
measure. I am a tired man, brought to 
this darkness and to idleness of hands. 

The powers that lifted you to Heaven and 
brought you to walk with the angels 
among the perfumed groves of Eden have 
not deserted you. They still are with 
you, as also, I fear, are those angrier 
forces, of flame and blood, which sent you 
to the deeps of Hell—with its anguish and 
terrors. 

(quoting) 

“‘O Dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of 
noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day!” 

Is that a part of the new poem ? 

Yes. It is of Samson, the strongest of men, 
tricked by the falsest of women, under the 
glamour of her love—and made blind. 
“ Total eclipse without all hope of day!” 

He leans forward on his stick, his head 
downbent. 

Have peace in your heart, old friend! Caged 
in darkness, but an eagle still. Ever an 
eagle and a true voice of our England. 
The pity is that an eagle in his greatness 
must bide alone. 

He rises, takes his hat and EXIT (L). 
MILTON continues to sit motionless with 
his hands on the crutch of his stick. 


CURTAIN 


(Applications for permission to perform this play must 
be made to the author, c/o THE BooKMAN.) 
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THE BOOKMAN 


“—— AFTER THE EVENT” 
By Hugh Ross 


THE CHARACTERS 


All the characters are of the upper strata of the working 

class. There is no need, except in the case of Frau Linz, 

for any accent. No reference is intended to any living 

person, and the surnames have been selected at random 
from an A BC timetable. 


WILLIAM PREsTON (David's father), aged about 50, em- 
bittered, laconic—something of a northern bluntness 
about him; quick-tempered, but amenable to 
reason. A striking personality, and one which 
gives the impression of great reserves of power. 


HENRY KNIGHTON (David’s leader), aged about 26, as 
powerful at moments as Preston, but in a com- 
pletely different way. He is to some extent a 
visionary ; he is seldom excited, speaks quietly 
but with an intense conviction which is more im- 
pressive than emphasis. His manner sometimes 
shows a trace of the oratory in which he indulges, 
but he is never insincere. 


RicHARD Hapscott (David's friend), aged 20, highly 
strung and excitable. Perpetually fidgeting and 
all the way through at a tension near breaking 
point. His outbursts are almost hysterical in con- 
trast to Knighton’s. 
thin and rather tall, in contrast to Knighton’s 
stockiness and Preston’s largeness.) 


MARGARET CALVERT (David's girl), aged 22, pretty and 
full of vitality, with a trace of wildness in her which 
shows at times. She is impulsive and has the quick 
wit to see a situation at a glance. When she be- 
comes menacing it is vaguely more unpleasant than 
the outbursts of the men, because in a way it is so 
unexpected. She is genuinely fond of all the 
others, but only in so far as they concern, in one 
way or another, David. 


Miss DorRRINGTON, a spinster of uncertain age, with a 
heart of gold. She is not altogether a figure of fun. 


Frau Linz, a German of 50, with a scar on her cheek. 
She speaks only twice, but her presence and terrible 
impassivity are disturbing. Her eyes perpetually 
follow the speakers. 


A winter evening in the living-room of 
WILLIAM PRESTON’S house in the 
suburb of an industrial town in the year 
1938. Tea-things are uncleared from the 
table. MARGARET is piling them up as 
RICHARD HAPSCOTT comes in. He 
wears a thin, rather shabby overcoat, and 
carries his cap. 


Mec: Hallo, Dick. You're a bit early. 

Dick: I know. I didn’t really mean to come, but I 
couldn’t seem to settle down to anything. 

Mec: It’ll soon be over. 

Dick: Have you told the old man ? 

Mec: No, not yet. 

Dick: Why not? 

Mec: Haven’t had a chance, for one thing. Besides, 
Dick, I don’t feel it’s the right thing to do. 
You know what he is. He’d do something 
about it. 

Dick: Tell the police ? 

Mec: I don’t know. Perhaps. Something like that. 

Dick: Not he. He may be pig-headed over David 


and the thing in general, but he wouldn’t 
give us away. (A forcedlaugh) He wouldn't 
do that. (His nerves are obvious) 


(If possible he should be. 
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I’m not so sure. You know how queer he’s 
been lately. Sometimes to hear him talk 
you wouldn’t think he was David’s father. 
And he can’t stand Knighton and the rest 
of the crowd.—Just take that milk-jug, will 
you ? 

(explodes ; up to now he’s been quiet) Can't 
you stop messing about with the tea-things ? 

(matter-of-fact) They’ve got to be cleared away. 


Yes, I know. But surely they can wait. Now, 
I mean. 
: (putting down the pile she has collected) Dick, 


you're in a funk. 

Not more than you, Meg. And, anyhow, why 
shouldn’t I be? If I’m caught, it’s going to 
be pretty tough, isn’t it ? 

(cold) It’s pretty tough on David at the 
moment. 

It’s getting on my nerves the way you seem to 
imagine, because you’re David's girl, you’re 
the only one that cares for him. Don’t forget 
I knew him years before you came along. 
And I still can’t sleep properly for thinking 
about him. J saw him after those swine of 
policemen had finished with him. He was 
all br... Idon’t care. I don’t care what 
happens. (He has mastered himself and is 
quiet) I’m not frightened, Meg. What’s the 
time ? 

Ten past six. 

Twenty minutes. 

(impulsive) Let me come with you, Dick. 

No. One’s plenty. The thing’s quite easy, 
Safer alone, too. Someone might get sus- 
picious if they saw a woman near the line. 
Where’s the old man ? 

In the back room. D’you want him ? 

I still think he ought to be in on it with us. After 
all, he’s David’s father. 

We'll tell him while you're gone. 
late then for him to do anything. 

(a return of nervousness) He’s bound to stand 
by us; he can’t give us away. (There is the 
sound of a door shut outside and footsteps) 

Quiet ! 


It’ll be too 


Miss DoRRINGTON puts her head round the 
door and comes in. 


Good afternoon, Meg. Good afternoon, Dick. 
Or I suppose I should say “ evening.’”’ I just 
dropped in to see how he was and if he’s had 
his tea properly. (As she is talking, MEG 
goes in and out, clearing away the tea-things) 
Oh, that’s good. You know, he’s taking all 
this to heart too much, but we mustn't let 
him get depressed. It’s a bad sign to be off 
your food. Can’t keep your pecker up if you 
neglect your stomach, can you, Meg? (This 
as MEG re-enters) 

No, Miss Dorrington, I suppose you can’t. 

Of course not. No doubt it’s all very sad. 
Having a son in prison—most unpleasant. 
So lowering socially. And I know what that 
is, though, mind you, if I have come down 
in the world it’s through no fault of my own. 
Sedition, though: that’s what makes it so 
bad. As Mrs. Ladbrooke next door said to 
me only yesterday: ‘‘ There’s my son Willie 
in the Guards, serving his King and Country, 
and there’s old Preston’s ’’—well, I can’t use 
the word she used—“ doing his best to get him 
to desert.” ’Tisn’t right, Dick. ’Tisn’t right. 
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: I appreciate it. 


(ironically) No? 

And the neighbours. 

We know, Miss Dorrington. They all cut Dad 
now. Except you, of course. 

Well, I always was fond of Mr. Preston. And 
it’s in times like this that friendship shows, 
isn’t it? I read on one of those Wayside 
Pulpits the other day: ‘“‘ A friend comes in 
when the rest of the world goes out.’’ So 
true, I thought. Though I must say I don’t 
care for some of the people who come in here 
now. That dreadful Communist man and the 
German woman. 

They’re David’s friends and they’re in the 
Movement. 

So they may be. I’m not denying it. But 
one can’t help one’s likes and dislikes. And, 
if it comes to that, look where the Movement, 
as you call it, has got David. 


WILLIAM PRESTON has entered in time 
to hear the last sentence. He answers “rather 
roughly. 


Can’t you people find anything else to talk 
about, just for a change ? 

Oh, there you are. Now have you had your 
tea ? 

Ihave. Have you? 

Of course I have. What a silly question, Mr. 
Preston. 

No sillier than yours, Miss Dorrington. 
on hunger-strike. 

I thought perhaps—— 

But you needn’t. I’m old 
enough to look after myself—and if I have 
got a son that’s made a fool of me, it’s not my 
first worry and very likely won’t be my last. 
The silly young pup—— 

(interrupting heatedly) Stop it, Dad. You're 
always running David down—even now. 
You don’t seem to care at all. 

You wait till you’re married to him, my girl; 
then you'll change your tune. See what 
happens when you're his wife and it’s your 
home he disgraces by his wild ways. 

(quietly) I think I shall always be proud of 
him, whatever he does. 

Quite right, Meg. For better, for worse, as they 
say. Not that I ever said it. Too big a risk 
it seemed to me. And the older I’ve grown 
the wiser I’ve thought I was. Though I 
wouldn’t discourage anyone else for the world. 
And if you start young you'll be alright. 
You will look sweet in orange-blossom and 
everything, won’t she, Mr. Preston ? 


I’m not 


: Dare say it’d suit her alright if she wore it. But 


- she and David don’t hold with all that 
mummery-flummery, as they call it. They'll 
get married at a register office. 

Doesn’t make any difference that I can see to 
leave the play-acting out of it. 

Still I shouldn’t if I were you, dear. It’ll be 
something to look back on. Romance is 
romance, say what you will. You may laugh 
at it now, but the time’ll come when you'll be 
glad you’ve had it. And David’s a nice boy. 
Whatever anyone says, he’s a nice boy. And 
a good one. 

(grunts) Any news to-day ? 

What about, Mr. Preston ? 

Oh, anything. France, 


Italy, Germany, 


America or Timbuktu. 

I don’t really know, but I’ll send my paper in 
when it comes. 
of course. 

: Why ? 


I’ve ordered one to-night, 


They will talk, you know. 
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Didn’t you know that Lady Harlington was 
opening the bazaar at St. Luke’s this after- 
noon? There are sure to be pictures in the 
Evening Gazette. 

Did you go? 

I just looked in for a moment, though not at 
the beginning when the Press were there. 
I think it’s good to take an interest in what 

- goes on round one. Besides, Lady Harling- 
ton’s such a splendid woman. 

Lady Harlington! (Snorts) I suppose they 
may as well make themselves useful in the 
little time that’s left to them. 

She’s probably done more good in the world than 
you're ever likely to, m’lad. 

Yes, indeed. So generous to charity. 

And where did she get the money to be generous 
with ? Sweating niggers and owning slums. 

There’s lots get more money the same way and 
do less good with it. I'd like to see what 
would happen to you and some of your 
precious communist friends if you all became 
millionaires. 

(earnestly informing) You don’t understand, 
Dad. There couldn’t be such a thing as a 
Communist millionaire. 

I know there couldn’t. That’s what I meant. 

It’s no good talking to him, Meg. Come on; 
let’s go to the Club and find Knighton. 

He said he’d be round here before half-past. 
I met him when I was out this afternoon. 
(exasperated) Is that man coming to my house 
again to-night ? Can’t he see when he’s not 
wanted? As if it isn’t enough that David’s 
in prison without having the place overrun 

with the cranks that got him there ! 

Better than having it empty because the 
respectable rats that call themselve your 
friends won’t come near you when there’s 
trouble on. 

(fiercely) Enough of that. 

You know his friends didn’t get David to prison. 
That was your lot—and the police. 

(stepping between them) Now stop it, you two. 
Arguing never did any good. What’s done 
is done and it’s no use crying over spilt milk. 
David'll be out of—that is to say, David’ll 
be home in a fortnight now, won’t he ? 

A fortnight to-day. 

And then we can all start afresh and let bygones 
be bygones. 

(explosively) Surely you don’t suppose that 
he’lI—— 


(interrupting) Never mind what I suppose. 
Instead of worrying Mr. Preston, Dick, sup- 
pose you make yourself useful and run round 
to see if my paper’s come. Then he can see 
that news from Timbuktu or wherever it is 
that he’s so anxious about. 

I’m afraid I shan’t have time. You see, I’ve 
rather an important engagement in a minute 
or two. 

It won’t take more than a minute or two. 

(unappeased and ironical) What have you got 
on to-night ? Going to sow your little bit of 
sedition too? You and David would make 
a pretty pair of weathercocks. When he 
comes out you go in. 


A knock at the door. 
Shall I see who that is ? 


: Thanks. 


I'll go. It'll be Knighton. 


Dick goes out. 


If it is, J’ll say “‘ Good night.” 
(grimly) Better stay and keep me company. 
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.: What’s all this shaking hands about ? 


No. Ican’t beartheman. And if that woman’s 
with him, it’s worse. Sitting there just look- 
ing at you and never speaking. Gives me the 
shivers. I’m off. 

Please don’t go. I’ve something very particular 
I want to ask you about. You needn’t talk 
to them and they won’t stay long. 

(smiling) Very well, Meg. For you. 


KNIGHTON and FRAU LINZ enter with 
DICK. DOR. nods coldly at them. 


: So you’re here again. 


We thought we’d drop in for a little chat, 
comrade. 


: Keep your “ comrade” for those that like it. 


I don’t. 

Sorry. No offence. 

Sit down and make yourselves comfortable. 
Miss Dorrington, you have this easy chair. 
You and Frau Linz can manage on the sofa, 
can’t you? Won't yousmoke, Mr. Knighton? 

I'd better be going now. Good-bye. (He 
shakes hands all round) 

Going 

on a non-stop world-flight ? 


: They’ll tell you where I’m going, Mr. Preston. 


He shakes hands with KNIGHTON, who 
grasps him with both hands. 
Good luck, comrade. 


: Thanks. 


He goes out quickly. 


.: What’s all the mystery ? 


(to Meg) Doesn’t he know ? 

(shaking her head negatively) You tell him. 

Mr. Preston, we’re all friends of your son David, 
here in this room, and of his friend Dick. 
(Nods his head in the direction Dick has gone) 
David’s been in prison now for nearly six 
months for so-called sedition—and he’s only 
one of hundreds who’ve committed no crime 
but communism. 

Look here, young man. I’m quite able to look 
after my family affairs without your help. 
David knew the law ; he broke it; and he’s 
been punished for it. And all I’ve got to say 
about it is that I hope he’s learnt his lesson 
and taken his medicine like a man. 

The law? And why shouldn’t he break the 
law? What’s the law but an instrument of 
those that have against those that have not ? 
Something made by the capitalists to keep us 
down in the mud they’ve trampled us in. 
David's done nothing wrong in the sight of 
decent men. He’s only tried to help on the 
time when we'll have justice instead of law. 

(mnot a public meeting, Knighton. And, what’s 
more, I don’t like you. I put up with you 
because you're a friend of my son’s—or he 
thinks you are. But I give you a fair warn- 
ing. I’m getting sick of it, and if you can’t 
stop ranting nonsense you'd better go—and 
not come back. 

I’m not going to rant. And I’ve come to tell 
you something that isn’t nonsense. Some- 
thing you can’t escape or get away from by 
blustering about it. If you won’t help the 
things that David stands for, there are others 
who will. Dick’s gone out there now to help 
settle accounts. 

(really agitated) What’s he doing, Mr. Knighton ? 
If it’s something wicked I’d rather not hear 
about it. I’d rather not be mixed up in 
anything. I’ve always tried to keep myself 
respectable. 


She gets up to go. 
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(catching her wrist ; it is here that we are rather 
frightened of Meg) You can’t help it. You 
came in at the wrong moment. You see, 
Miss Dorrington, you might mention to some- 
body that Dick went out just now. But 
when you know why he went out, I don’t 
think you will. 

You know the 6.30. Seen it every day for years 
tearing past down there, full of tired business 
men going to their seaside homes. Well, 
to-night they won’t get there. That’s all. 

What the devil d’you mean ? 

There’ll be a little mishap on the line—a cut 
wire ; points wrong somehow. It’s not diffi- 
cult when you know the way. And Dick 
worked on the railway before they sacked 
him so that they shouldn’t have to cut the 
shareholders’ dividends. 


: (getting up) I’m going for the police. 


(getting up and facing him steadily) No, you're 
not. It’s too late now to prevent what’s 
happening. You can’t save them. All you 
can do is to send Dick to prison for life. 

(standing beside him) With David's girl as his 
accomplice. 

That would be a nice surprise for him when he 
came out, wouldn’t it? He’d thank you for 
that. But it won’t happen, because all of us 
here know that Dick never left this room, 
don’t we? (Silence) Don’t we ? 

No—lI’m damned if we do—you—you 
murderers. 

Murderers! You should be more careful of 
your language, Preston. You fought in the 
War, I think. And murdered a few people 
who'd done you no harm. Men like yourself. 
And you saw plenty of corpses, didn’t you ? 
Decent, poor fellows who didn’t ask to be 
killed in a capitalist war. You didn’t shriek 
“‘murder”’ then. But now because a few 
rich business men have met with an accident 
—men you don’t know from Adam—you’re 
ready to shout “murder” and go out and 
betray your friends to the police. Think 
straight, comrade. 

I'll talk straight, Knighton. If I saw corpses 
I didn’t forget they were men. Have you 
remembered it in the train up there—those 
men you maniacs have killed? And there’ll 
be women too, and children. But I suppose 
they’re just “blasted capitalists.’”” They 
haven’t got homes and friends like we have. 
So it doesn’t matter, does it? Get out of 
my way. You're a madman and I'll see 
you all put where you'll do no more harm. 


He pushes past him toward the door. MEG 
catches at his wrist. 


Just a minute. You mean you care more for 
dead people you don’t know and can’t help 
than for us—David’s friends ? 

You’re cowards enough when it comes to the 
point, aren’t you ? 

No. We shan’t squeal, if that’s what you mean. 
I’ve been in prison twice. And if I go again 
there’s plenty more to take my place and to 
settle accounts for me. Of course I’d rather 
be free; so would Dick; so would Meg—who 
wouldn’t ? But we’re not going to beg any- 
thing from you. Go ahead. It’s up to you. 

We can’t do anything, Mr. Preston. It’s very 
terrible, but we can’t do anything. Canwe?” 

I don’t know yet. (But he walks slowly, rather 
defeatedly, back to his chair.) Knighton, 
d’you really think you’re doing any good by 
this sort of thing ? 
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(defiantly) Yes. 


Pres. : You—like it ? 
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(she speaks slowly and gutturally) 


(intensely) No. I hate it as much as you do. 
But I try to see things as they are. Set 
against what we’ve done the millions who’ve 
got to spend hopeless lives, working day by 
day at jobs they hate, just to get enough to 
keep them alive. And the millions who’ve 
never had a chance to work at all, waiting 
day by day till their self-respect is drained 
out of them, while they’re given “ charity ”’ 
hardly enough to keep them alive. Think of 
the youngsters, straight from school, proud 
of their first jobs—no end proud—chucked on 
to the streets again when they’re sixteen to 
save the boss paying them proper wages. 
They don’t get jobs after that. And the 
women and girls, tired to death in the mills up 
north, but fighting for a slave’s job rather 
than live at starvation-level— 


(interrupting) I know all that. It’s very sad. 
But we can’t help it. It’s conditions. 
It’s hell—— 


But anyhow they’re alive—living, breathing. 
Not like the poor devils in the train there, 
dying in agony. 

There are thousands who die in agony every 
year—undernourished, crowded in filthy 
slums not fit for animals. I know it’s not 
called murder. But that’s what we call it. 
And what we do is vengeance. 

Two wrongs don’t make a right. 

You all quote that rotten tag. 

Don’t you speak to me like that, Meg. I know 
how you feel about it all, and I grant you 
that if David was my boy I might even be 
as silly as you. But that doesn’t alter it. 
White is white and black is black, whatever 
people do. And what Dick’s done is wrong 
and wicked, even if I was to say it with my 
last breath. 

And what about the other wicked things ? 

That’s for God to judge. 

We'll judge them before that. But tell me 
this, Preston. What are we to do? The 
things I’ve said you can’t deny. They’re 
true. Everyone knows them. But they’re 
so powerful that if we try to do anything 
about them, “justice” sends us to prison. 
And they’re so cleverly disguised that decent 
people like you uphold them. You're always 
gassing about kind people who give to 
charity. We want to know why charity’s 
necessary. It won’t be when the country’s 
civilised. But till then, what are we to do? 
Just leave men and women to sweat and 
starve ? 

There are other ways besides murder and 
revolution. 

You’ve got to have an earthquake to make 
some people think. 

There are peaceable way of doing things. 

With peace- 

able men, peace. But I tell you it is the 

others who are not peaceable. Look at me. 

I know. I was in my home in the Father- 

land; five years ago it was; in 1933, when 

the enemies of our movement had the power. 

I was at peace in my town; I had done no 

harm to anyone. But you see this (pointing 

to her scar). They gave me that so, they 
said, they should know me again. My son, 
they took him away. I think they killed 
him. I have never seen my Hans again. 
Then they came for me. And what they 


did to me, I can tell you. Twenty of them 


—young men, they were—took me from my 
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house at night to their house. They showed 
me our flag—the Red Flag—and told me to 
spit on it and call it vile things. When I 
said ‘‘ No,” they stripped me naked. Two 
of them held me so I could not move, and 
the others, they beat me with sticks. A 
hundred strokes there must have been. 
When they stopped I was all blood and could 
not stand, so they held me while they did 
this (pointing to the scar again), and then 
threw me in a corner. That is me. And 
you ask for peace with such men. That is 
all. I have no more to say.* 

Horrible. (She takes the Frau’s hand) But 
that wasn’t in England. It couldn’t happen 
here. 

It might well come to that. They treat us 
like that when they dare. There’s not 
much difference between oppressors, where- 
ever they’re born. 

It’s men’s wickedness, Knighton, not their 
politics. For all your talk of humanity, you 
people forget that, and rave about capitalists 
and communists as if they weren’t all human 
beings. There’s men, good and bad. That’s 
all. Give some of your crowd the chance 
and they’d be as bad. But you can’t see 
that. You tell me to think of men, but you 
only think of systems. 

We daren’t think anyhow else. The thing’s 
too big to be a human problem any longer. 
In solving it, that is. All the kindness in 
the world can’t conquer poverty. It’s the 
system that’s rotten, and until you’ve changed 
that the individual’s got no chance. 

That’s your mistake, Knighton. I’m an old 
man now and I’ve seen something of life. 
More than you have. And one thing it’s 
taught me. Happiness isn’t anything to do 
with money or circ—— 

(quietly ironical) Oh, no. Nothing like being 
cold and hungry to make you as happy as a 
sandboy, is there ? 

(controlling himself with an effort) Look here, 
man. I’m trying to keep my temper and be 
reasonable with you. Drop that tone and let 
me finish what I was saying. Happiness doesn’t 
depend on a man’s money or his circumstances. 
Make the finest system in the world—make 
it cast-iron, fool-proof if you can; get rid 
of cold and hunger—I’m all with you there— 
and you'll have quite as many miserable 
people as you’ve got now. And, what’s more, 
you ll still have cruelty and injustice and 
greed—as long as it’s this world and not the 
next. . 

(quietly ironical) You can’t change human 
nature ? 

(decisively) No. 

We believe you can. 

None of us’ll live to see it, anyhow. 

We believe that bad conditions make bad men ; 
that men are cruel because they’re frightened 
and greedy and unjust because they want 
power—and safety. That’s what it all comes 
down to. They’re afraid; afraid of losing 
their jobs and their comfort ; afraid of starv- 
ing if they don’t do what the man with the 
money tells them, and don’t work hard 
enough to please him. Take away that fear ; 


* This case is based on that of Frau Janowski, which was 
reported on the main page of The Times of April 1st, 1933, as 


an authenticated example of German political violence. 


Frau 


Janowski was only a Socialist, not a Communist, and the flag 


used was that of the German Republic. 


This foot-note is neces- 


sary because, on the first performance of this play, it was 
generally felt that the case was exaggerated. Actually Frau 
Janowski died a fortnight later from her injuries. 
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give everyone decent places to live in and 
decent conditions to work in, and you won’t 
have all this wickedness. 

Mec: What do you think, Miss Dorrington ? 


Dor.: Really, I can’t think of anything at all just 
now. It’s all too dreadful. (Gets up and goes 
to window agitatedly) To think that I 
should ever be... When d’you think 
Dick’ll be back? He’s been gone a long 
time. (Brightening) P’raps he hasn’t done 
it after all. 

Mec: He'll do it alright. For David. 

Pres.: And if David’s what I think he is, he won’t 
thank him. The boy’ll be doing some hard 
thinking where he is now, and I shouldn't 
be surprised if you all get a shock when he 


comes out. That’s another of your mistakes, 
Knighton. You'll find 
DICK comes back, hair awry, face pale. 
Kni.: Alright ? 
Dick: (Nods an affirmative, then speaks hurriedly, 


rather out of breath) Don’t think there’s any- 
one following. I dodged round the long way 
by Pye Street and then in by the alley. There 
was a policeman up at the corner, but I think 
he was on his usual beat. (Looking towards 
Preston, and inquiring of the others with his 


eyes) Mr. Preston ? 
Mec: You're standing by us, Dad—us human beings ? 
Pres. : Maybe. 
Frau: You did it ? 
Dick: (Nods again) It wasn’t——. (He is on the 


point of breaking) 
Kni.: Stiffen up, Dick. 
peremptory) 


(This is rough and 


Dick: (siting, his head between his hands) I\'m alright. 
You see, it’s the first time I 

Pres. : And, by God, it’ll be the last. 

Dick: You're going to give me away ? 

Pres.: No. But I’m going to make you promise me 
here and now that as long as you live you'll 
never have anything more to do with such 
things. 

Mec: He can’t do that. A communist must obey 
orders. 

Pres.: This one’s obeying mine—or the police’s. 

Dick: Don’t ask me to promise like that, Mr. Preston. 
Please. 

Pres. : I’m telling you, not asking you. 

Dick: But I... (A double knock at the door) 
They’re here. They’re here. 

Pres. : Will you promise me ? 


Kni.: (taking complete command of the room; we see 
now why he is a leader) Go down and answer 
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the door, Meg, and keep them talking as 
long as you can. Dick, go into your room, 
take your coat off and put yourself straight. 
Stay there till I call you. Now all of you 
remember that Dick has been here with us, 
talking, since six o’clock. We can all swear 
to that. 
The knock again. MEG goes out. 


Pres. : Will you give me your word ? 
Dick: No, but I—— 
Kni.: Don’t talk. Do as I tell you. 


He pushes DICK off. 
KNI.: (raising his voice as if continuing a conversa- 


tion) No, Preston, I disagree with you 
about the situation in America. It looks to 
me as if 


MEG comes back with a telegram in her hand. 


Mec: It’s alright. Only the telegraph boy. Dick, 
Dick. It’s nothing. 


She hands the telegram to PRESTON. 
DICK comes back. 


Dick: Thank God. (Goes up to PRESTON) Mr. 
Preston, I wouldn’t promise anything, be- 
cause I wanted to tell you that I’m doing 
that on my own. I don’t care if I go to 
prison or not. Never again, Knighton. 

Kn1.: You'll get over it. 

Dick: No. You see—I saw. 


Mec: What’s the telegram, Dad ? 

Pres.: It’s from David. He’s been released early. 
Good conduct. 

Mec: David. David. 


There is general congratulation, DICK and 
MEG joining hands. 


Dor.: When will he be here? To-night ? 

Pres.: He says: “ Be home just after you get this.” 

Dor.: Then I suppose he'll come on the 6.30 to the 
Junction. (Suddenly realising) The 6.30. 

Dick: Thetrain. Davidonthe train. (Inacry) No, 


For half a second there is dead silence. Then 
PRESTON rises, his face contorted, and 
thunders at them: 

Pres. : Get out, the lot of you! Get out! 


Immediate black-out. 


(Applications for the performance of this play should 
be made to the author’s agents : 


A. P. Wart, 
10, Norfolk Street, 
London, W.C.z2.) 


Curtain. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 


= : HE failure of any lavishly- 

staged play invariably raises 
the old question as to how far 
“spectacle ”’ is in the best interests 
of the drama. Forgetful of high 
rents, poor stories, weather con- 
ditions, cinema competition, and 
the hundred and one extraneous 
factors, any or all of which may 
have played a large part in such 
failures, some critics eagerly seize upon the idea that 
too great an expenditure upon too elaborate settings is 
the bane of the modern theatre. 

A great deal of misinformed nonsense has been talked 
on this subject, yet it surely requires little common 


B. 


Cochran. 


SPECTACLE ” 


By C. B. Cochran 


sense to realise that, whilst certain plays only need 
the barest of settings, others call for the use cf spectacle 
as a very necessary, indeed an almost indispensable, 
adjunct. 

Take for example a play like Noel Coward’s “ Private 
Lives.”” Two rooms were all that were needed in the 
way of scenery for this play, although those two rooms 
had to be presented in such a way as to harmonise 
completely with the story. But “ Cavalcade ”’ clearly 
demanded the most lavish use of spectacle: it is quite 
impossible to divorce it mentally from that production. 
And it is hard to image a drawing-room play of Somerset 
Maugham’s played in any setting other than a most 
luxurious and exotic drawing-room. In the case of 
“The Miracle,” the atmosphere of a cathedral was 
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obviously essential, hence the use of incense, yet to 
attribute the comparative failure of that play to over- 
production is demonstrably absurd: far less was spent 
on it than upon “ Cavalcade” which was a phenomenal 
success. 

Spectacle plays a naturally important part in a very 
great number of productions, old and new alike. Some- 
times realism has been carried to almost comic lengths. 
In “‘ The Garden of Allah ’’ for example clouds of stage 
dust set the audience sneezing, whilst in ‘ Joseph 
and His Brethren ”’ a flock of sheep were driven across 
the stage at the rise of curtain, necessitating the subse- 
quent appearance of impromptu crossing-sweepers ! 
But in the former play the deep blue light thrown upon 
a sheet back of the stage conveyed in the most artistic- 
ally perfect manner the suggestion of illimitable distance. 

But the fact that it is the “ story ” that really matters 
is the most fundamental point to bear in mind in arriving 
at a true estimate of the value of spectacle to the drama. 
It is impossible to over-emphasise this basic truth. 
Only recently a certain production made one of the 
most spectacular “‘hits’’ of the century in London, 
where it was produced with a lavish setting. But this 
particular play had already been staged in Salzburg 
in the simplest possible manner, even without music. 
There it played to full houses during the off-season 
period, for no less than forty-eight nights, instead of 
the usual run of three! Wherever and however it has 
been produced, the same success has attended it. This 
can only be ascribed to the intrinsic merit of the story ; 
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but that gives us no reason whatever to assume that 
the spectacular setting which is undoubtedly suited to 
it does not enhance its inherent appeal. 

Unless it is united to a good story however spectacle 
is quite pointless. It is nothing more or less than 
pageant, without one touch of the drama about it. 
To stage an elaborate scene representing, say, an Indian 
jungle, and then look about for some song or act to fit 
into it would be, to my mind, tantamount to theatrical 
suicide ! 

The fact that many of the world’s greatest plays— 
like those of Shakespeare—were originally staged in the 
most elementary way imaginable, and can still be 
produced successfully with next to nothing in the 
way of setting, does not really weaken the force of the 
argument. It just serves to illustrate, as forcibly as 
possible, that the story is the thing every time. In 
Elizabethan days playgoers had rather more of that 
wonderful childlike capacity for imaginative make- 
believe, some measure of which is still so essential to 
any real appreciation of the drama. But in this more 
sophisticated century the public generally expects the 
producer to keep pace at least with the playwright, 
more particularly in those instances in which the story 
clearly benefits from an enlightened interpretation of 
the correct “‘ atmosphere.’’ It has I think every reason 
to do so—always provided that the natural desire to 
make the best possible job of the spectacular side of 
the production is not allowed to prevail to such an 
extent as to swamp the story. 


WHERE THE AMATEUR MOVEMENT FAILS | By Norman Marshall 


HERE was a time when most of the faults of the 
amateur could be attributed to lack of honest 
criticism. Those were the days before ‘‘ amateur 
theatricals ’’ became “ the amateur movement ”’ ; when 
an announcement that all profits were to be given to 
local charities bought indulgence for every fault, and 
press and audience, reminding themselves that “‘ one 
can’t expect too much from amateurs,” were unani- 
mously enthusiastic. To-day the many thousands of 
amateur actors competing annually in the Festival 
of Community Drama have to face a very different 
state of affairs. Local audiences, after listening to the 
detailed comments of an adjudicator on the perform- 
ance of their dramatic society, now have a very fair 
idea of what standard it is reasonable to expect from 
an amateur performance, and the Press, eager to see 
the local amateur dramatic society improve its work 
until it achieves the distinction of appearing in the 
area final, are sometimes as keenly critical of its efforts 
as of those of the local football team. 

An amateur company which has competed in the 
Festival for the last four or five years, besides having 
its work criticised in detail by some of the leading 
producers of the day (last year for example C. B. Coch- 
ran, Kommisarjevsky and Bridges Adams were among 
the adjudicators), has also probably had to appear on 
several occasions away from its home town or village 
before keenly critical audiences who had no personal 
interest in any of the players. Added to this is the 
fact that nearly every amateur producer and a con- 


siderable number of amateur actors have attended at 
least one of the drama schools organised all over the 
country by the British Drama League, where they 
are put through an intensive course of training by a 
pfofessional producer. 

And yet, in spite of all this enthusiasm and organi- 
sation, all this systematic and efficient fostering of 
amateur talent, I have seen extremely few performances 
by amateurs which were completely satisfying. It is 
true that the general level is extraordinarily high. When 
I first acted as an adjudicator, in the very early days 
of the Festival, the performances were full of elementary 
faults—lack of pace, weak gesture, muddled grouping, 
monotonous delivery, and so on. Within a couple of 
years, although the number of the entries had increased 
enormously, it was very rarely that one noticed any of 
these faults, even among teams competing for the 
first time. At that time the amateur movement, with 
its enthusiasm and efficiency, and its seemingly tre- 
mendous capacity for rapid progress, seemed full of 
the most exciting possibilities. But, for me at least, 
these possibilties have never been fulfilled. Each year 
the general standard has risen a little higher; faults 
have become fewer and fewer ; but positive excellence 
has remained as rare as ever. 

The trouble is that in even the best amateur acting 
there is nearly always lacking a certain essential element 
not to be learned from adjudicators or lecturers or 
critics, but always present in even the worst profes- 
sional performances. It is an element impossible to 
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define in a word or a phrase. It lies in the mental 
attitude of the performer towards his audience. 

The great weakness of the amateur, particularly the 
more serious and proficient type of amateur, is that he 
lacks a real sense of responsibility towards his audience. 
Naturally he hopes that they will like the show, and 
is gratified by their laughter and applause, but the 
primary reason for his performance is to please himself. 
He is without that intense desire to please an audience 
which is the mainspring of professional acting. The 
amateur is too apt to think sincerity an adequate 
substitute for this, but I have never been able to under- 
stand why so many amateur actors seem to consider 
that they have a monopoly of sincerity on the stage. 
Presumably the professional who dedicates his life to 
his art, gallantly struggling for existence in the most 
arduous, most underpaid and most _heart-breaking 
profession in the world, has some right to be con- 
sidered sincere in his devotion to his calling. But 
the amateur believes that because he is independent 
of his art for his livelihood, he can act more sincerely, 
more simply, more genuinely than the professional, 
and—to quote the words of an amateur actor of my 
acquaintance—‘ need never pander to his audience.” 
The professional on the other hand knows that the 
public is his master, to be cajoled, to be humoured, 


to be coaxed, to be amused, to be excited, but never 
for a moment to be allowed to become unresponsive. 


Every evening he begins afresh the adventure of getting 
in touch with his audience, of summing them up and 
finally establishing and maintaining that collaboration 
between player and spectator without which no per- 
formance can really come alive. 

It is this sense of collaboration, this reaching out 
towards the audience, this sensitiveness to every mood 
of the spectator which are so seldom present in an 
amateur performance. The amateur’s work is too 
self-sufficient, too ‘‘ inward.’”’ At its best it is careful, 
correct, extremely intelligent, but essentially lifeless 
because there is lacking that complete fusion between 
stage and auditorium which must be effected before 
a performance can achieve a satisfying complete- 
ness. 

Unless this weakness can be overcome, I see no hope 
of amateur acting in England progressing beyond its 
present state of rather colourless efficiency. The 
remedy is an obvious one. It is for amateur com- 
panies to organise themselves so that they appear 
much more often before audiences than they do at 
present. Only by playing the same part repeatedly 
before different audiences can an actor learn anything 
of the subtleties of ‘‘ handling an audience.’ It is 
absurd for flourishing amateur societies to say that 
they cannot muster audiences for more than two or 
three performances. Instead of performing in large, 
uncomfortable, inconvenient local halls, let them 
acquire their own little theatres, in which they can 
give performances to the same total number of people 
as before, but spread over six nights instead of two or 
three. When they have exhausted their local audience, 
let them give single performances in neighbouring 
villages, and exchange visits with another dramatic 
society in a nearby town. And having acquired a 
little theatre of their own, they will have to give as 
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many performances as possible during the year to 
pay the rent, and inevitably they will begin to acquire 
something of that feeling of responsibility towards the 
public which the amateur movement as a whole so 
badly lacks. 


The average amateur dramatic society regards the 
idea of a theatre of its own as hopelessly impracticable, 
but it has been proved that almost any society, however 
small, can possess its own theatre if it has the initiative. 
For instance, few societies could be smaller or more 
isolated than the Hucklow Village Players, in the 
wilds of Derbyshire, yet they not only possess their 
own theatre, but run half a dozen productions during 
the winter for a week each to packed houses, the 
audiences travelling to the performances from all over 
the country-side. Incidentally this company reached 
the area final at Liverpool two years ago, when they 
were placed second. They were beaten by another 
company who also have a theatre of their own, the 
Liverpool Playgoers, both companies showing an obvious 
superiority to their competitors in their ability to 
establish contact with their audience. The Liverpool 
Playgoers, ever since they first entered for the Festival, 
have appeared in the finals with almost monotonous 
regularity, a fact which can hardly be unconnected 
with the fact that they have their own theatre in which 
they give very frequent performances. It is one of 
the best equipped small theatres in England, yet it 
is smaller and cost less to rent and equip than the 
luxurious clubroom of a certain amateur society who 
assured me that the cost of acquiring a theatre of their 
own would be completely prohibitive. 

Few amateur societies seem to have any idea of 
what can be done in the way of converting the most 
unlikely premises into an extremely adequate small 
theatre. I was recently shown the plans of an in- 
genious scheme for converting the upper floor of a 
warehouse into a theatre for an amateur society who 
had rejected the scheme on the grounds that it would 
be quite impossible for them to work in so confined 
a space, in spite of the fact that both stage and audi- 
torium were slightly larger than the Gate Theatre in 
Villiers Street where Peter Godfrey has put on some 
of the most interesting productions seen in England 
during recent years. 

There are of course a number of societies such as 
the Norwich Players and the Unnamed Society in 
Manchester who own their own theatres but do not 
appear in the Festival because they are prevented 
from doing so by their regular programme of produc- 
tions, so one does not necessarily see a programme 
representative of the best amateur acting at the final 
of the Festival, but what one does see usually makes it 
only too obvious that astonishingly few amateur com- 
panies can “ put across’ their work with that mixture 
of vitality, sensitiveness and gusto which is the mark 
of the actor who is used to playing to different audiences, 
and welcomes the audience as his collaborator. 
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FRESH FIELDS FOR 


EW plays and operettas are being sought by 
amateurs—something original, which has not 
been performed already by most societies. They feel 
the need for deserting the ‘“G. & S.” series; the 
“ Merrie Englands’ ; those old musical comedies with 
witless books; the “ Tillys”’ and “ Britannias’”’ so 
inseparable from dramatic club repertory. Audiences 
are growing tired of seeing the same shows revived 
ad nauseam. The first whisper that some new West 
End success is to be released for amateurs is followed 
by a simultaneous rush of societies to be among the first 
in the field. Already “‘ The Student Prince ’’ and others 
of that period are in danger of becoming overworked. 

The suitability of professional pieces of to-day gives 
rise to no inconsiderable speculation. While there is a 
box office safety in choosing a “‘ Bitter Sweet,”’ draw- 
backs also exist. Again, many plays—musical and 
otherwise—require a revolving stage. The difficulty 
may be surmountable by revising the script, or in rare 
instances, by having a special revolving stage made 
for the occasion. No doubt in the distant future 
theatres will be more generally fitted to meet the 
emergency—unless the fashion for such “‘ revolutionary ” 
innovations itself disappears. The presence of a chorus 
is an increasing rarity, while the general balance is 
weighed down heavily on the star side. Material is 
written round one particular artist, moulded to their 
special talents, which are not perhaps those of the 
universe in general. How many amateur leading 
ladies could truthfully profess themselves equal to 
- playing the Mother of Pearl? MHave they the poise, 
the experience, the technique of Delysia? Take away 
the creator of Pavani, and what remains ? 

Let the professional stage retain its stars and the 
amateurs their teamwork. After all, is not originality 
better than imitation—however worthy ? 

Finding something outside the ordinary selection is 
none too easy. Moreover certain works—given ade- 
quate casting—can be said to play themselves. ‘‘ The 
Ghost Train” is a very different proposition from 
Eugene O’Neill, while “The Gondoliers’’ happens to 
be far simpler than Wagner. 

Many delightful operettas are excluded through 
scores disagreeing with libretti, or because no band 
parts can be found. The law of copyright is intricate, 
and the preparations of new versions become unlikely 
in times of financial stress. So “ La Perichole”’ and 
her lovely companions may be seen with regularity 
abroad, but in England they are but a fragrant memory 
of pre-war days. Certain productions are still so 
popular on tour that they have a very distant likeli- 
hood of release. ‘‘ The Maid of the Mountains,” “‘ The 
Merry Widow,” Galsworthy and Shaw are inaccessible. 
New pieces have been written specially for amateurs— 
“The Merchant Prince,’”’ ‘‘ The Lord of Ravenscourt,” 
“Moonlight Mariners,” and others—the most recent of 
them, “‘ Karleen.”” Those gallant gentlemen responsible 
for these light operas have had a premier presentation 
by their own society, but the outside support has not 
been as unanimous as might be imagined. 

To create a playable operetta is a Herculean task for 
all concerned. The story must be reasonably good 
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By Leila Sterling Mackinlay 


“theatre,” the lyrics witty and not too banal, the 
music melodious without sounding unduly reminiscent. 

While scripts can be typed, musical parts must be 
copied by hand and duplicated, since the cost of bringing 
out a vocal score is considerable. Taking everything 
into account, it is doubtful whether enough original 
light operas can be written by amateurs to equal the 
demand. 

Surely in the field of straight plays the range is 
wider? The British Drama League, Blackpool and 
now Morecambe, provide Festivals for Competitive 
Drama. The National Competition in Operatic Art 
had the similar object of improving the general standard. 
A special award for an original opera was offered, but 
the number of entries remained in the singular. At 
the Dramatic Festivals however new one-act plays were 
forthcoming, and proved works of outstanding merit. 
As a test of craftsmanship, the difference between 
one act and three acts may be compared to the short 
story as opposed to the novel. Whereas there are 
plenty of markets for the stories, few bills include a 
curtain-raiser. To give several “ miniature dramas” 
has seldom proved a magnet to draw audiences. 

But the theatre is ever ready for a full-length play. 
Why should not amateur dramatists turn their hand 
to these? The Playwrights’ Club, who gave recently 
“La Belle Dame” (on the story of “little Johnnie 
Keats ’’) have carried out the idea with vast success. 

Revues, also, should be an ideal medium for varied 
promise among members. The dancing mistress could 
devise fresh ballets, the musical director be responsible 
for the songs, the literary minded provide the company 
with dialogue and sketches, the brush-work artist 
special scenery, and the producer his ensembles. The 
chorus could have their share of dancing or singing— 
according to individual preference; those who shone 
at acting would not need to sing, while the rival vocalists 
would have united yet divided chances of distinction ! 

The idea of giving amateur producers and musical 
directors a start with their own society is a scheme 
widely commendable, After all, it is the very essence 
of excellence. There should be the chance to forsake 
tradition for freshness of outlook. Since most prompt 
copies are marked with minutest details, it ought not 
to be too arduous to transcribe the directions for the 
company. The matter is a question of experience which 
can only be gained through practice. Surely the 
ultimate aim of every true amateur troupe should be to 


_dispense with professional assistance as far as reason- 


ably possible without marring the general effect ? 

To return to the question of works for choice— 
surely many people are supposed to have filled their 
proverbial bottom drawer with manuscripts of plays ? 
Some of these might be resurrected. Progress can be 
achieved only by advancing forwards and rising above 
the ready-made repertoire. The battle-cry must not be 
safety first ’’ but “‘ originality ’—the acknowledgment 
of new works by unknown authors. Then the amateurs 
will not be doing established successes “‘ nearly as well ” 
as their professional rivals, but will be attempting 
something which is not haunted by a “ premier pre- 
sentation.” 
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THE SHORT PLAYS OF EUGENE O’NEILL 


T is just a decade since Pauline Lord, in “ Anna 
Christie,” electrified London with that husky 
Swede-American accent which is now, on other lips, 
familiar to every film-fan. Miss Lord established the 
name of Eugene O’Neill in the mind of the English 
theatre-goer, who is always more ready to accept a 
new playwright when he is sponsored by an attractively 
new actress. Since then. O’Neill has done much to 
justify the remark of an American critic that he is 
“the first American 
dramatist to be seriously 
considered by the world 
at large,” though it may 
be doubted whether we 
should nowadays sub- 
scribe to Mr. St. John 
Ervine’s ten-year-old 
verdict that he is “ im- 
measurably the most 
interesting man of 
letters that America has 
produced since the 
death of Whitman.” 
The early work of all 
artists is part of their 
education, and is for 
that reason usually 
derivative. But in the 
case of O’Neill the word 
“education must be 
given a specially wide 
meaning. Consider his 
record up to the age 
of twenty-four. Born 
of an Irish-American 
acting family, he was 
sent to various Catholic 
schools and then to 
Princeton (under 
Woodrow Wilson), 
where he had trouble 
with the authorities ; 
after this he became 
a rebel and a vagabond, took on jobs as clerk 
to a mail-order business and _ gold-prospector in 
Honduras, helped to manage theatrical companies, 
sailed on a Norwegian barque to the Argentine, stayed 
there for a year, and returned on a British tramp- 


steamer; then, in turn, became able seaman, dock - 


labourer, actor, newspaper man, and patient in a 
consumptive sanatorium. Finally, as a kind of after- 
thought (and what an afterthought !) he took a year’s 
drama course at Harvard, and learned all that Aristotle 
and Professor Baker could teach him about the writing 
of plays. 

One is not surprised that the influence of these 
authorities is less noticeable in his work than that of 
the slums and pubs and docks of his earlier education. 
It is possible of course to praise too highly that often- 
idealised institution, the University of Life, and it is 
certainly true that neither Life nor Harvard can make 
a dramatist unless he is born one. O’Neill as it 


Eugene O'Neill. 
Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 
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happened was. And his earliest work, which took the 
form of short plays (all written before the end of the 
War, when he was thirty), shows his genius in its first 
pure spate. 

There are seven of these plays (to call them “ one- 
act’’ is not wholly satisfactory, since some of the 
longer plays could also claim the term), and they all 
deal with the sea. Most of them are actually set on 
board ship, and in some the same characters recur— 
Yank and Scotty, 
Driscoll the Irishman 
(the “hairy ape” of 
a later play), Olson the 
Swede, Smitty the 
Englishman, and so on. 
All these, though 
sufficiently typical of 
their nationalities, are 
by no means merely 
“types.”” They have a 
confident individuality 
that lives in their slight- 
est utterances. Driscoll, 
with his simple, half- 
pathetic truculence, 
might be a creation of 
O’Casey’s; and this is 
perhaps a point worth 
making, since O’Casey is 
one of the few great 
dramatists whose in- 
fluence, for chronological 
reasons, the critics have 
refrained from discover- 
ing in O’Neill. 

These seven playlets, 
like all sound dramatic 
stuff, are better 
acted than _ read; 
yet even the reader 
(they are published 
in one volume by 
Jonathan Cape) can 
taste a good deal of their meaty flavour and feel the 
taut gusto of their development. They have little 
plot in the ordinary sense ; they are episodes, sketches, 
character studies, experiments. A brief summary will 
not convey much, but it may be worth while. In 
“The Moon of the Caribbees’’ we have the theme of 
drink and women played out on the deck of a British 
tramp-steamer at anchor in West Indian waters, The 
same theme, set ashore in a low-class pub in Wapping, 
occurs again in “‘ The Long Voyage Home.” ‘ Bound 
East for Cardiff” gives us a seamen’s forecastle in 
mid-Atlantic ; a man is dying from an accident, and 
Driscoll, the big Irishman, watches over him with 
clumsy tenderness. These three scenes make up a 
sort of trilogy. 

Of the remaining four, “In the Zone”’ is a war- 
time sketch of fear and suspicion ; the seamen believe 
that one of their number is a spy, and that a box he 
is hiding contains a bomb; they eventually open it, 
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only to/find a packet of tragic love-letters. “Ile,” 
which has been played in London, is a study in grim 
desperation ; the captain of a whaler, whose wife on 
board is being driven mad by the loneliness of ice- 
bound seas, sacrifices her sanity rather than go home 
without a full complement of “ ile ’’—that is, whale-oil. 

The two other plays, ‘‘ Where the Cross is Made” 
(afterwards expanded into the three-act play “‘ Gold ’’) 
and “ Rope,” are both studies of greed and mania 
in which the sea is only “ off-stage”; they are not 
perhaps so memorable as the rest, but they have the 
same vitality, and there is little about them that sug- 
gests studious hours in the Harvard library. 

The point is of course that the Harvard drama year 
can have had small effect upon O’Neill, though what 
small effect it did have was probably not a good one. 
O’Neill, like every true genius, was bound to be an 
experimentalist ; but it may have been a pity for him 
to learn how great an experimentalist he was. One 
has a feeling that in some of his later and vaster work 
he remembers, if only in derision, the advice of the 
professors and so becomes too consciously aware of 
his own technical audacities. The short plays anyhow 
are free from much that is obscure in the longer ones. 
It is possible too that their very shortness saves him 
from what tend to be his weaknesses. The Irishman 
in “ Anna Christie ’’ for instance is, on the whole, a 
less satisfactory creation than Driscoll, because one 
feels that the former does somewhat depend on O’Neill 
having read Synge, whereas the latter depends entirely 
on his having met and observed Irishmen. 

His technique also seems completely at home in 
dealing with a single idea or episode; so that he can 
handle a long monologue, like ‘‘ The Emperor Jones,” 
far more interestingly than a six-act drama of more 
conventional pattern. And however remarkable are 
some of his later experiments, one inclines to believe 
that he found his most natural medium when he first 
began to write. 

There is certainly no need to speculate upon “ in- 
fluences ’’ and “ derivation” when one comes across 
speech like this (that of the dying man to Driscoll, 
in “‘ Bound East for Cardiff ’’) : 


“This sailor life ain’t much to cry about leavin’— 
just one ship after another, hard work, small pay, and 
bum grub; and when we git into port, just a drink 
endin’ up in a fight, and all your money gone, and 
then ship away again. Never meetin’ no nice people ; 
never gittin’ outa sailor town, hardly, in any port; 
travellin’ all over the world and never seein’ none of 
it; without no one to care whether you’re alive or 
dead. . . . Sea-farin’ is all right when you’re young 
and don’t care, but we ain’t chickens no more. . . . And 
‘I’ve had a hunch I’d quit . . . and go to Canada or 
Argentine or some place and git a farm, just a small 
one, just enough to live on. . .” 


The same idea is expressed again when Olson, the 
Swede, talks to the girl in the public-house (in ‘‘ The 
Long Voyage Home ’’) : 


“You know, Miss Freda, I don’t see my mother or 
my brother in—let me tank—must be more than ten 
year. I write once in while and she write many time ; 
and my brother, he write me, too. My mother say in 
all letter I should come home right away. My brother, 
he write same ting, too. He want me to help him on 
farm. I write back always I come home soon; and 
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I mean all the time to go back home at end of voyage. 
But I come ashore, I take one drink, I take many drinks, 
I get drunk. I spend all money, I have to ship away for 
another voyage. So dis time I say to myself: Don’t 
drink one drink, Ollie, or, sure, you don’t get home. 
And I want to go home dis time. I feel homesick for 


farm and to see my people again. Yust like little boy, 
I feel homesick . . .” 


It is interesting, since the point is often raised, to 
compare the O'Neill attitude towards the sea with the 
Conradian. Neither writer idealises it ; both are aware 
that the sailor’s is on the whole a pretty grim way of 
earning a living. Yet one wonders if all the im- 
passioned prose magnificence of “‘ Typhoon ”’ is quite so 
vivid as the simple sentences that O’Neill gives to his 
illiterate seamen. There is a sense in which Conrad’s 
sea pieces belong to the commissioned ranks of litera- 
ture ; though he knew the sea as well as any man who 
ever wrote about it, he did not really know its Driscolls 
and Yanks and Ollies. 

Which leads one to another question that was more 
topical ten years ago than it is to-day: the lurid and 
often coarse language of many of O’Neill’s characters. 
This feature is evident enough in the short plays, but 
it is not of much dramatic importance, and it might 
have saved time and trouble if the author had left 
some of it out and had inserted instead a short stage 
direction to the producer: “‘ These characters are foul- 
mouthed. Season with bad language to suit the mood, 
character, and geography of the audience.” 

It is the bad language all the same that has doubtless 
helped to win for O’Neill a prevalent and entirely 
undeserved reputation, that of being a tremendous 
realist. He is not essentially a realist at all. He isa 
poet and a romantic, and however carefully he builds 
up a material setting for his characters, he is never 
content with that merely. It is their spiritual and 
emotional life that always preoccupies him, and this, 
which can sometimes run to excess in a long work, 
is perfectly disciplined by the exigencies of a half-hour 
play. When the dying seaman in “ Bound East -for 
Cardiff ’’ has exclaimed: “I wish the stars was out, 
and the moon, too; I c’d lie out on deck and look at 
them, and it’d make it easier to go, somehow ’— 
it is no less a poet’s impulse to make him add, as O’Neill 
does: ‘‘ Whatever pay’s comin’ to me yuh can divvy 
up with the rest of the boys; and you take my watch. 
It ain’t worth much, but it’s all I’ve got.” 


THE CLUE OF THE EYELASH. By Carolyn Wells. 
(Lippincott.) 


7s. 6d. 


‘‘In the solemn presence of death can anyone falsely 
proclaim innocence of this crime?” asked Fleming Stone, 
but answer came there none. Which was hardly surpris- 
ing, and a great detective should have known better than 
to invite a double murderer to confess. To be just, Miss 
Wells’s detective does do some detecting, although his work 
is complicated by the odd fact that every woman in the 
house-party which death interrupted wears artificial eye- 
lashes—a craze which is hardly so universal over here. 
But strange things happen in America, and stranger 
crimes, to judge from some of the stories that cross the 
Atlantic. 

Marcus MAGILL, 
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“THOU SHALT NOT READ .. .” 


By Francis Watson 


T is related of Voltaire that a friend once discovered 

him with the Bible open upon his knee. ‘‘ Do not 

be astonished,” said the philosopher, ‘‘ I am studying 

the case for the opposition.” The story may well be 

apocryphal, but it is not out of character, and I am 

tempted by two recent acquisitions from - entirely 
different sources to preserve it. 

The two books which have just come into my hands 
are both catalogues. One is the “ Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum ”’ (1860 edition; Pope Benedict XIV) ; 
and the other a new list of Surréaliste literature from 
the Librairie José Corti, in the Rue de Clichy. Both 
discountenance the practice of reading the case for the 
opposition, and both accordingly proscribe Voltaire. 

Let us first take a look at the “ Index,’’ which sets 
forth in simple, unclassical Latin the sinfulness of 
printing, publishing or reading any one of some five 
thousand books, a number which must have been 
greatly increased since 1860. To those who have never 
examined the “ Index,”’ the variety of works contained 
in it may come as a surprise. A collection based on its 
prohibitions would indeed form a valuable and interest- 
ing library, embracing, besides rare and curious items, 
such as the “‘ Sotadical Satire’ of Meursius, a wide 
range of accepted works of importance from Abelard 
to Balzac. 

Whether the “ Index ”’ is really taken seriously by 
professed Catholics it is not for me to suggest, but 
in view of the eminence attained by a number of 
modern scholars of that faith it is worth noticing that 
among the forbidden books (to select but a few) are 
“Paradise Lost,” the ‘‘ Critique of Pure Reason,” 
““ The Decameron,’’ Montaigne’s Essays, and works by 
Lancelot Andrewes, Bacon, Jerome Cardan, Flaubert, 
Heine, Hugo, Hume, Locke, Renan, Rousseau and Taine. 
Even Eneas Silvius Piccolomini, himself a Pope (Pius II), 
fails to escape censure with his commentaries on the 
Council of Basle. While if we select some specialised 
subject, we find the obstacles very formidable. A 
Roman Catholic biographer of Erasmus, for example 
(and there have been several), has somehow to get over 
the prohibition, not only of the works of Erasmus 
himself, but of those of Luther, Calvin, Knox, Melanch- 
thon, Huss, Ulrich von Hutten, Reuchlin, Rabelais, 
Clément Marot, Sanctes Pagnini, James Faber of 
Etaples, Ammonius, Noel Béda, Polydore Vergil, 
Savonarola and Zwingli. As for Voltaire, he may 
read, if he choose, the case for the opposition, but the 
compliment will not be returned. His works are 
comprehensively anathematised. 

So much for the “‘ Index,”’ with which I am not bold 
enough to deal except as it affects the more general 
issue of the categorical selection and rejection of read- 
ing matter. And my Surréaliste catalogue, regarded 
in the same light, affords a curious parallel. For on 
its final page I find two lists of writers, the one 
headed “‘ Lisez’’ and the other “ Ne lisez pas.”” Sur- 
réalisme, then, has settled down into a religion. It 
has found its Petrine rock and can afford to be 
intransigeant. It has its own sacred books and its 


own “‘ Index Librorum Prohibitorum.” 
now be easier to grasp. 

But these two lists, I must confess, are perplexing. 
We may read Heraclitus but not Plato, Cornelius 
Agrippa but not Rabelais, Rousseau but not Voltaire, 
Fichte and Hegel but not Mme. de Staél, Kant but not 
Schiller, Baudelaire but not Laforgue, Rimbaud but 
not Verlaine, Marx but not Jaurés, Freud but not 
Bergson, Huysmans but not Balzac, Hamsun but not 
Proust. What is the esthetic principle sustained by 
Ronsard, Kraft-Ebbing, Kipling and Gandhi that we 
should find them all proscribed ? What is the virtue 
shared by Berkeley, Synge and 'Picabia? Is the 
“Lewis”’ of the “Lisez” column Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis, and if so, how may he be reconciled to the com- 
pany of Lautréamont in the same category? For here 
is Lewis on Lautréamont (“ The Diabolical Principle,” 
1931) : 

“That this simple-hearted satanism, transparent as 
the vindictive day-dreaming of a rather vulgar child, 
in its infallible inversions, but presented with the 
leering pomposity of an eager stylist, smiling behind 


Its creed should 


' his pasteboard mask of conventional ‘ hideousness,’ 


boasting as he goes of his effects, of the sensational 
reactions he is competent to produce in his listeners 
—that this bric-a-brac should be seriously presented 
as the exemplar of the best or newest seems to me 
impossible.”’ 

For many who have followed, as interested spectators, 
the development of Surréalisme, such a manifesto as 
‘this “‘ Lisez,”’ and “‘ Ne lisez pas ’’ must, I feel, cloud the 
issue. From realism (statement) through symbolism 
(suggestion) to Surréalisme (expression) one could 
allow oneself to be guided, and Freud’s investigations 
of the dream-world were a help. One could see Bergson 
and Proust as necessary to each other, and look forward 
to a further and logical advance. But now the Sur- 
réalistes will have neither Bergson nor Proust, but 
Isidore de Lautréamont and the Marquis de Sade. 
Is sensation then the elusive common denominator of 
the complicated problem they have propounded ? 
Proceeding through their lists on a trial and error 
system, the touchstone of sensation will be found to 
apply more successfully than most, but it does not 
lead to a final clarification. The issue, I repeat, has 
been clouded. Art had been analysed down to the 
super-real abstract and had therefore become to the 
“average man”’ (if I may be forgiven the expression) 
unintelligible. For to the average man the test of 
intelligibility in a piece of writing is the possibility of 
expressing the same thing in another way—analogous 
to the diabolical school exercise of re-writing ‘‘ Kubla 
Khan” “in your own words.”” When the ultimate 
means of expression has been reached the result must 
ipso facto be “ unintelligible”” for the same reason 
that poetry is untranslatable. Thus it is that the 
average man, applying his test of “ intelligibility,”’ 
prefers doggerel to poetry and illustration to art. 

Surréalisme, however, to attain the status of a 
“movement ” (or of a religion), cannot rest at analysis. 
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The lists of writers approved and otherwise present 
an unfortunate aspect of the resynthesising process. 
As heirs of all the ages the Surréalistes have arrogated 
to themselves the right to select their ancestors, and 
some of the portraits in their gallery bear only the 
faintest of family likenesses, while there are other outcast 
forbears of whom “‘ we never speak.” If André Breton 
acknowledges the paternity of Arnim, then Max Ernst 
must acknowledge that of Délacroix (perhaps he does, 


for with all respect to Ernst’s “ collages,” the worth of - 


both painters is in inverse ratio to the warmth of their 
literary loyalties). 

But it is the pragmatical air of both the Roman 
Catholic and the Surréaliste ‘“‘ Indices’? which has 
prompted this article, and an examination of the tenets 
of either religion would only involve me in the weighty 
questions of Economy and Private Judgment. The 
point at issue is the wisdom or otherwise of reading the 
case for the opposition, and if one is a Roman Catholic 
or a Surréaliste I imagine one is satisfied that the 
opposition has no case to present. Yet some of us 
might feel with Voltaire that to neglect the study of 
the opposing case implies either unjustifiable self- 
sufficiency or else an open admission of the weakness 
of one’s own case, which must thus deliberately be 
protected from criticism. 

Such a consideration, of course, applies directly to 
any form of literary censorship. If the existence in 
Germany of the works of Freud and Feuchtwanger 
constitutes a threat to the Nazi regime, is that regime 
worthy of the confidence of its supporters? If the 
English social system is capable of being damaged by 
James Joyce’s ‘“ Ulysses,” is that system anything of 
which we may be proud? But the censorship topic 
is one upon which I embark with reluctance, and our 
English “‘ Index ” is not, after all, a very long one. It 
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should, however, be noticed that although the late 
George Moore imagined that he had “ broken the ring ” 
of library censorship which practically drove Vizetelly 
to his death, the same circulating firms still use their 
power at will to hold up the distribution of works of 
which, for one reason or another, they do not approve. 
The case for the opposition must not be broadcast. 

But perhaps there is another way of looking at it. 
“The multitude of books is a great evil. There is no 
measure or limit to this fever for writing; every one 
must be an author; some out of vanity, to acquire 
celebrity and raise up a name ; others for the sake of 
lucre and gain.’”’ What Martin Luther wrote four 
centuries ago applies with greater force to-day. The 
enormous output of modern printing presses is the 
justification for Book Societies of one sort and another. 
It drives Pound and Quiller-Couch to tell us, each in 
his own way, how toread. With fourteen thousand new 
books published each year in Great Britain alone, should 
we not be grateful to the “‘ Index”’ for banning two 
thousand or so of them, even if they skim off the cream 
in so doing ? With forty minutes a day for reading in 
electric trains should we not do well to concentrate 
on the Surréaliste’s ‘‘ Lisez”’ list (or, for the matter 
of that, on their “ Ne lisez pas’)? Ought not the 
busy German to thank Herr Hitler for simplifying the 
problem by burning the accepted masterpieces and 
substituting a single volume (by that well-known writer 
Adolf Hitler)? And as a sensitive, if busy reviewer, 
am I not daily adding to my own private “ Index” 
of books I shall in no circumstances ever read 
again ? 

Yet Voltaire could snatch an hour to read the Bible, 
and an occasional glance at (let us say) the Daily 
Express will prevent an intelligent man from imagining 
that there is no opposition. 


FINNS BUY BOOKS 


Nine people out of ten, asked what European country 
represented the heaviest buyer of books, would reply 
France. This was indeed my own belief before I visited 
Finland. What I saw and heard during that visit has 
inclined me to the belief that the little Republic of the 
Baltic can claim premier place as both a reading and book- 
buying state. 

In Helsingfors you will find the biggest bookshop in 
Europe. It occupies an entire block of many stories, has 
several acres of floor space, and handles not thousands but 
tens of thousands of books. Such a bookshop, one might 
imagine, could handle the entire public demand for books 
in a city of a mere 200,000 people. Yet this is far from 
being the case. There are few thoroughfares in Helsingfors 
witliout well-equipped bookshops, and Stockman’s, the 
“‘ Harrods of Helsingfors,’’ has a book department larger 
than any bookshop known to me in London or Paris, 
Berlin or New York. 

I suppose it is fairly safe to say that few English readers 
could name off-hand half a dozen Finnish authors of to-day. 
This is not because Finland is not producing a vital litera- 
ture, but because the number of competent translators 
out of that very difficult language are exceedingly few. 

I was told that so difficult is pure Finnish that most 
practising authors submit their manuscripts to teaching 
professors of Finnish before proceeding to publication. 

What contribution has Finnish literature made to 
European culture, it may be asked? Actually Finnish 
prose began with Aleksiskioi’s ‘. The Seven Brothers ’’ just 
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a century ago—a realistic novel of great power according 
to Finnish estimate, for they claim that Aleksiskioi ranks 
with Moliére and Cervantes, and name him not only the 
father of Finnish prose, but the father also of her theatre. 
Aleksiskioi’s comedies are played still regularly. 

Finland’s greatest poet—he died just fifty years ago— 
is Elias Lennrot who, like so many great Russian writers, 
turned from medicine to literature. 

Lennrot’s work enables one to see just how the love of 
books has grown up in Finland, which has been a land of 
runes and rune-singers. In remote places, where oppor- 
tunities of access to books were infrequent, the people in 
the old days merely sat and listened to the professional 
rune-singers, who always sang in couples, the second 
singer improvising on each stanza of the first. In this 
way the ‘‘ Saga of the Kalevala’’ was handed down in 
fragmentary form, to be written as a homogeneous whole 
by Lennrot. The epic runs to thirty-two parts and 
twelve thousand one hundred lines. 

The ‘‘ Kalevala,” it is interesting to remark, is placed 
fifth among the great epics of the world, and its lovely, 
lilting rhythm was the model used by Longfellow in 
‘‘ Hiawatha ’’—a debt he himself acknowledged. 

The story bears some resemblance to other Northern 
sagas, for it is concerned with the adventures of two herces, 
and their rivalry for the possession of a magic object which 
brings happiness to its possessor. The story goes back 
to the twelfth century, and its final stanzas tell of the 
triumph of Christianity over paganism. 
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Finland is a country of a short, sweet summer and a 
long and bitter winter. Its farms and settlements are 
far-flung, and ice and snow render transport, save by train, 
arduous. This climatic factor undoubtedly plays a big 
part in the reading habits of the people, and is one of 
the explanations of the Finns’ insatiable demand for 
books. 

The reading habit extends, too, to newspaper reading. 
In every town in Finland you will find, plenteously 
sprinkled about the streets, the gay little kiosks (always 
kept by women) that offer newspapers or weekly journals. 

Finland has to-day no less than four hundred and eighty- 
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four newspapers, one hundred and seven in Swedish, and 
the total number of newspapers and journals sold in the 
last year for which there are figures was one hundred and 
ninety-two millions. 

During the present month (September) there is to be 
a special display of modern English authors during the 
British Week in Finland. Every bookshop in Helsing- 
fors, Abo, Viborg and Tampere will devote its windows to 
the display of English books. And if it is asked what 
market there can be in Finland for the books of English 
authors in their original dress the answer is that nearly 
all educated Finns speak English. 


THE POLISH CORRIDOR: Germany’s Case 
By Dr. Carl Budding 


O realise the justice of the German demand for 
the abolition of the so-called Polish Corridor, 
it is only necessary to imagine a similar political 
monstrosity in another country. For instance, imagine 
that the territory of Great Britain is cut through the 
centre, somewhere between Hull, Birmingham and 
Liverpool, by a strip of foreign territory’ widening from 
twenty-two miles in the west to approximately one 
hundred and twenty miles in the east, which, though 
its towns and villages are inhabited by Britons, is ruled 
by a foreign race and under the sovereignty of a foreign 
government. Imagine further that Liverpool, with 
its twelve hundred square miles of territory, is also 
separated from Great Britain by tariff and passport 
walls, as a self-governing state called the ‘“ Free City 
of Liverpool.”” That would present a fair picture of 
the state of North-Eastern Germany with the Polish 
Corridor and the Free City of Danzig to-day. Every 
neutral with a sound sense of the just and reasonable 
order of things will readily understand that no English- 
man would or could tolerate such a state of affairs 
indefinitely. And he will just as readily understand 
that Germany will not be content with such an irrational 
alrangement. 

An historical retrospect will show that the establish- 
ment of the Polish Corridor, and the separation of the 
City of Danzig from the German Empire, was a blow 
at—historically and economically—conditioned organic 


development. Even Woodrow Wilson, who in the 
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thirteenth of his much discussed Fourteen Points 
demanded the establishment of an independent Polish 
State comprising the territories undeniably inhabited 
by Poles, with free and secured access to the sea, did 
not contemplate such a solution, and to judge by such 
details as have come to light of the various stages of 
the Versailles negotiations, he certainly did not wish it. 

The question as to which territories were indisputably 
inhabited by Poles was clearly answered by the Prussian 
Government statistics of the last pre-War census. 
According to those statistics, German inhabitants of 
the present Polish Corridor, and also of the Free State 
of Dantzig, were in an absolute majority. The central 
portion of this territory, which is the most sparsely 
populated, was and is inhabited by the tribe of the 
Kashoobs who, though of Slav origin and language, 
are not Poles, nor have their political sympathies ever 
drawn them to the Poles. 

If the official German census had not been recognised, 
it would only have been necessary to hold a plebiscite 
and let the population itself decide to which country 
it wished to belong. This was not done. Contrary to 
Wilson’s thesis concerning the peoples’ right of self- 
determination, when the new frontiers were demarcated 
the will of the people was not consulted. 

Wilson’s other essential demand, relating to free and 
secure access to the sea for the Polish State, was never 
meant in a territorial sense. For the prosperity of the 
new Polish State it would have been quite sufficient to 
internationalise the Vistula, and to allot to Poland free 
port accommodation in Danzig and in a few other 
Baltic ports. It was in this way that Czechoslovakia 
was given accsss to the Port of Hamburg by the river 
Elbe. 

The industries of the Rheinish-Westphalian district 
also find an outlet to the sea for their products without 
difficulty through the intervening ports of Holland 
and Belgium. Wilson allowed himself to be persuaded 
to abandon his original principles partly by his expert 
historian, Professor Lord of Harvard University, who 
“proved ”’ to him by means of forged maps the alleged 
Polish character of this territory, and partly by the 
brutal energy of Clemenceau, who supported the Polish 
demand for the annexation of the country to the utmost 
extent in order—as Wilson was later to realise—to serve 
France’s sole object—that of weakening Germany. 

What were the consequences of this combination of 
ignorance and ill-will? The old Prussian province of 
Western Prussia was split into four different parts, its 
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heart, Danzig, torn out. East Prussia was severed 
from the rest of Germany, with which it had always 
been linked by ties of blood, common history and 
culture, and above all by economic ties. 

A natural development was thereby destroyed. 
Throughout history the fact prevailed that the Vistula 
country formed a single whole, defined geo-politically, 
economically and from the viewpoint of communica- 
tions, by the river as its backbone, and by the Port of 
Danzig as its natural outlet to the Baltic. It was 
German knights, priests, peasants, merchants, artisans 
and artists who had in the Middle Ages brought 
Christianity and culture to this country. When in 
1466 the territory first came under Polish rule, the 
consequence was a general economic and cultural decay. 
In spite of that, the German element retained during 
the following three hundred years economic and cultural 
leadership. Also German was the ruling language. 
When in 1772 Frederick the Great took over the country 
which according to the records of the time was com- 
pletely ruined—the entire population welcomed the new 
rule with the greatest pleasure as the harbinger of 
prosperity and progress, and its hopes were not disap- 
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pointed. Even Napoleon, when he created the Duchy 
of Warsaw, did not destroy the natural territorial unity 
of East Prussia. 

The Versailles Treaty created a thoroughly artificial 
structure. This fact finds characteristic expression in 
the now internationally accepted concept, “ Corridor,” 
which designates an artificial something that only serves 
as a passage, and does not exist for its own sake. So 
long as this structure, this foreign body remains, with 
all the passport, tariff and traffic restrictions, no fruitful 
co-operation between the German and the Polish peoples 
is possible, though otherwise the geographical position 
would automatically conduce to such co-operation. 

If therefore Germany repeatedly advances the demand 
for revision of her Eastern frontier, the impartial 
observer must not forget that, though the strongest 
and most effective motive is the hurt to her feelings 
in having been deprived of her rights, and for having 
been cheated, the satisfaction of that demand would 
benefit not only Germany, but also Poland and the 
whole of Europe, even the whole world, by strengthen- 
ing international confidence and contributing to inter- 
national economic recovery. 


THE 


POLISH CORRIDOR: Poland’s Case 


By Ignace Paderewski* 


Ignace Paderewski. 


HE question of the Corridor and Danzig is one of 

the main problems of to-day. And there is no 

doubt that it is the cardinal aim of Germany to get 

possession of them. It is the first of her aims, and she 

hopes to realise it through the two powerful weapons 

that she handles so well—intrigue and propaganda. 

I have seen, especially in America, to what extent she 

has succeeded in creating a case for herself through 

these two weapons. It is a great pity people are so 
blind to the danger that looms ahead. 

Poland, my country, is unanimous in defending the 
present frontier settlement, and Germany is quite 
conscious of the fact that in defending our rights to such 
frontiers we are in keeping with realities and with our 
love of peace. Nevertheless Germany has left no stone 
unturned to ensure success. In 1930, in spite of her 


financial and economic distress, she spent no less than 
one milliard seven hundred millions of gold marks in 
East Prussia in order to reinforce Prussianism in those 
regions. This money was of course money that had 
been lent by the Allies, but that was immaterial to 
German mentality. Further, directions were given to 
the authorities entrusted with the money to spend it 
within five years. 

The Germans know full well that the populations 
of Pomerania and East Prussia do not back up their 
Eastern policy with sufficient energy. They realise 
that the majority of these two provinces are Prussians 
of Finnish origin, and that the Pomeranians are not 
particularly anxious to associate themselves with 
Hitlerism or pan-German agitation. I have seen many 
proofs of this spirit, and the Reich is quite aware of the 
danger of such lukewarm feelings. That is why the 
Germans are carrying on an intense propaganda in 
these provinces, as they want to create around Danzig 
and the Corridor what the French call “ climat”’ and 
what the English call “‘ atmosphere.” 

The Germany of Frederick IT is not dead, and Germans 
have not forgotten the later Emperor’s words: ‘“‘ The 
man who will hold Danzig and the estuary of the Vistula 
will be far more master of Poland than the Polish 
Government.” 

Our attitude on this point has never varied, for the 
Corridor historically is and has been Polish for centuries. 
German historians have not contested this fact. Over 
a million Poles inhabit this country, of which they 
represent ninety per cent of the total population. 

It was a great pity that Danzig was not ceded to 
Poland by the Treaty of Versailles, for if this had been 
done there would be no complications to-day. And it 
might have been done—in fact it would have been done 
—if Clemenceau and Lloyd George had not opposed it. 


* In an Interview. 
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I do not deny nor minimise. the big debt we owe to 
these two great statesmen for the part which they 
played in the War, and they were certainly the artisans 
of the Allied victory, but on this occasion they made a 
big mistake. 

In any case, as Verhaeren told me one day, “ Poland’s 
fate is to live dangerously.” We cannot help having 
difficulties and trials. But the danger that looms ahead 
does not menace Poland alone. Once Germany has her 
hands free of the Vistula, she will then tackle the second 
part of her programme, and France especially will have 
to reckon with a similar threat in Alsace. Let the 
Allies beware, for the German, in spite of his reputation, 
is a very clever and insidious diplomat. 

As for the rumours concerning an entente plan with 
regard to the Corridor between Poland and Germany, 
neither the sentiment nor the interest of Poland on the 
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question of the Corridor has varied one iota since the 
day of her resurrection. We follow steadfastly the aims 
that we have always set before us, and we do not intend 
to abandon them whatever the concession or compensa- 
tion offered us. I am not to-day an active politician, 
but I am not overstating the case in saying that our 
foreign policy, which has ever been based on the closest 
possible entente with France and England, remains the 
same. 

The present situation is highly critical, and we know 
that the risk of a future war is far greater than many 
suspect. Still, I keep an invincible faith, like all my 
countrymen, in our destinies and in our future. We 
believe that Poland will live and that the day of parti- 
tions will be seen no more. I refuse to be an alarmist 
or pessimist even though I am conscious of the storm 
ahead. 


THE NAZIS AND THE JEWS: A RACIAL CREED 
By C. M. Rickmers 


Rassenkunde des deutschen Volkes (Ethnography of the 
German People). 


By von Dr. Hans F. K. Giinther, Professor der Sozial- 
anthropologie an der Universitat Jena. 16 Auflage, 


50 Tausend, mit 580 Abbildungen und 29 Karten. 


12 marks (bound). (Miinchen: Lehmanns.) 1933. 


N acquaintance with this book is essential to a 
full understanding of the ideas inspiring National 
Socialism in Germany. If Hitler is the driving force 
behind the movement, Professor Giinther may be said 
to have supplied it with its racial creed. For a book 
of its kind its career has been phenomenal. First pub- 
lished in 1922, its sixteenth edition appeared the other 
day. Though its reception in governing circles was 
cool, its popularity was immediate. The Nazi leaders 
hailed it with enthusiasm. Here was confirmation of 
their own ideas on racial questions—ideas that Houston 
Chamberlain, inspired by Gobineau, popularised a 
generation ago, though academic anthropologists have 
been more cautious in accepting them. 

The immediate success of the book may have been 
partly due to the fact that the ideas with which it deals 
were already in the air. A glance at the foot-notes 
shows to what extent racial problems have been studied 
lately, particularly in Germany. Thus Professor 
Giinther is able to quote copiously from various quarters, 
views and statements corresponding with his own. 

This book, like the Nazi movement, represents an 
entire break with the ruling intellectual conceptions 
of the nineteenth century. The humanitarianism that 
inspired so much of its legislation is denounced, and 
accounts in part for the ruthlessness which the present 
German Government has shown in its treatment of the 
Jews. 

Where a former generation laid stress on environ- 
ment and gave little heed to heredity in racial ques- 
tions, Professor Giinther holds that heredity is every- 
thing and environment of little account in the biological 
history of human beings. Weissmann’s theory of the 
continuity of the germ-plasm and its corollary of the 
non-transmission of acquired characters, confirms for 
Professor Giinther his own theory of the persistence of 
race character. His book is an elaboration of this 


theme and of its sociological implications for the history 
of mankind. 

While a generation ago the late J. M. Robertson could 
write that differences in national achievement were 
determined by culture stage, and that every nation, given 
the proper conditions, is as capable of progress as 
another, Professor Giinther believes in superior and 
inferior races, and holds that a nation’s greatness 
depends on the racial superiority of its rulers, and that 
the decline of nations in the past has been due to the 
disappearance of this superior racial stratum of the 
population, a fate with which he considers Germany to 
be threatened to-day. 

Professor Giinther defines his use of the word “‘ race ”’ 
as follows: “A race is a group of human beings who 
are distinguished from every other similarly composed 
groups by the possession in common of certain physical 
characteristics and mental and spiritual qualities, and 
who always reproduce their own kind.” He corrects 
some popular errors such as the identity of race with 
nation or with language. There is a German nation 
and a German language, but no German race—the 
nation being composed of elements of various races in 
every degree of mixture. 

Along with other anthropologists, the author recog- 
nises the existence of five main European races, all of 
which are represented in varying proportion in the 
population of Germany. For Professor Giinther points 
out that a human being of pure race is a very rare 
phenomenon in Europe to-day. Perhaps six to eight 
per cent. of the population of Germany is purely Nordic, 
though the preponderance of Nordic elements amounts 
to about fifty per cent. It is in part to the significance 
he attaches to this race that the importance of the book 
for the Nazi movement lies. 

In the author’s view, all that is great in the past 
history of Europe was achieved by the Nordic race. 
To the ascendancy of that race Greece and Rome owed 
their greatness. When, through indiscriminate cross- 
ing with inferior races, it degenerated, they declined. 
Deterioration in human beings is always the result of 


an unfortunate racial blend. There is generally some 
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kink, some discordance in the character of the offspring 
of two different races. Such discordance is typical of 
the present generation in almost every civilised country, 
where indiscriminate mating has produced something 
like racial chaos. 

It is the gravity with which the author regards these 
developments that has spurred the Nazis to their recent 
feverish activity in social legislation, having as its 
object the saving of the Nordic element in the nation 
from further decline, and the prevention of the produc- 
tion of undesirable types who, breeding freely, become 
an ever increasing burden on the less productive but 
more efficient types of the population. ; 

A study of Professor Giinther’s “‘ Ethnography of the 
Jewish People ” * shows clearly that, in their measures 
against the Jews, the Nazis are only carrying his teaching 
to its logical conclusion. 

This work originally appeared as an appendix to 
‘““ The Ethnography of the German People,” but is now 


* “ Rassenkunde des jiidischen Volkes.”” By von Dr. F. K. 
Giinther, mit 305 Abbildungen und 6 Karten, Zweite Auflage. 
g.80 marks; bound, 11.70. (Miinchen: Lehmanns). 1930. 
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published separately. The first part deals with the 
physical and psychological characteristics of the Jews 
and of those Near-Asiatic and African races with which 
they were originally mixed; for though popularly 
called a “‘ race,” the Jews were in early times as much 
blended as European peoples to-day. Even their later 
exclusiveness has not prevented crossing, especially in the 
case of the Eastern Jews, while with the undermining 
of their religious beliefs crossing with European stocks 
has taken place on a greatly increased scale. 

Particularly interesting and helpful to an under- 
standing of the whole Jewish question is the author’s 
exhaustive treatment, in the later chapters, of the 
racial effects of Jewish intermarriage with European 
peoples, and of the influence of their spirit on modern 
life and thought. Put briefly, the hostility to the Jew 
is neither a question of religion nor of economics, but 
one of race, and Professor Giinther claims that all 
recent biological and ethnological research prove that 
the instinct against the interbreeding of divergent races 
is a sound one, and that nations or peoples disregard it 
at their peril. 
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RICHARD MIDDLETON 
Material for Re-Assessment 


The Pantomime Man. Richard Middleton. 


Edited, with a Foreword, by John Gawsworth. Intro- 
duction by Lord Alfred Douglas. 7s. 6d. (Rich & 
Cowan.) 


To see the name of Richard Middleton on a new title page 
is to feel at once a thrill of excitement and fear. It seems 
a very long time ago since Henry Savage—most faithful 
and devoted of literary executors—laid before us those 
two volumes of ‘‘ Poems and Songs,” the rich little collec- 
tion of stories headed by ‘‘ The Ghost Ship ”’ and the two 
collections of essays. It was these, rather than the casual 
contributions to the Academy and the English Review, from 
which the volumes were gathered, that forced Middleton 
upon the consciousness of a generation that was in adoles- 
cence just before the War, as both an artist and a tragic 
romantic. 

Middleton was a strange relic of the mood of the nineties. 
Even his suicide at the age of twenty-nine, in Brussels, 
was in the key to which Davidson had sung his sombre 
life away. The escaped clerk who recreated his own 
Mermaid Tavern circles in a Fleet Street already suffering 
the violent changes of the second Northcliffe period, and 
whose unfashionable thick beard was itself the insignia 
of a Thackerayian Bohemia which was dead to all but 
the few who, like Middleton, refused to go down before the 
modern onslaught; the man himself, the dreamer and 
talker; was no more and no less of the generation before 
his own than the poet, the essayist and the shaper of tales. 

From the memory of this ‘‘ pre-dating ’’ comes the fear 
at the sight of his name on the new title page. To cherish 
certain verses and certain pieces of prose because they were 
once woven into youthful consciousness, is one thing ; to 
approach unknown work in that outmoded manner is quite 
another thing. Taste has moved far since Dowson, Le 
Gallienne, Lionel Johnson and the tribal bards of their 
totem worked a thin magic in the blood. 

Let us face the worst. This collection of odd papers, 
prefaced by a selection from a boyish diary which Middle- 
ton kept at the age of nineteen and twenty, is valuable 
only as personalia, as memorabilia. Nowhere here is there 
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work so intrinsically great that one would acclaim it from 
an unknown hand. There are indeed passages which 
bewray the minor master by an angle of vision or a turn 
of phrase, in content or in treatment, but they are passages 
of promise—the promise of a performance which we have 
long known and assessed. There are essays, charming 
enough and witty enough, and little allegories wrought in 
a mood of quiet grotesquery which was always one of 
Middleton’s charms, and there are old reviews of books 
long since come into their own. But the book is cherish- 
able because it is Richard Middleton rather than because 
it has a merit of its own which would have arrested the 
reader had the fragments been collected with no clue to 
their origin. 

But—even though the mood of his time has passed and 
the fashion in technique has changed, changed as many 
may well think for the worse—how the man could write 
and how devotedly he lived! It demanded courage even 
in the early nineteen hundreds to risk the adventure of the 
pen as a means of livelihood. Middleton, renouncing the 
drudgery of a clerkship, was quite obviously aping no 
romantic bohemianism. He was responding to the urge 
within him to give all to the one way of living that could 
for him be called life. His mixture of zest, even zest for 
frustration, and of melancholy ; his emotional rhapsodies ; 
his quieter moods of contemplative tolerance for those 
commonplaces which can become of such towering signifi- 
cance—these were all fashioned and directed by the glamour 
of letters. Words were his trade, words were his fulfil- 
ment, and men of letters rather than life itself shaped him. 

It is wrong to say that his work was derivative. One 
recognises others in it, and not always worthy others— 
there is a gleam of Le Gallienne as well as a blaze of Steven- 
son, and as much Merrick occasionally as Middleton—but 
these apparent derivations are as consciously present as the 
allusions in an Eliot poem. Middleton caught and reflected 
other lights because it was to him inconceivable that they 
could be anything else but legitimate material for the 
making of his own style. 

' He was frank about the relative value that he placed on 
the literary and the actual world in which he moved: “I 
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like writing in cafés,’’ he says, ‘‘ because there is good 
literary precedent for it, and also because to my ear there 
is no music in the world so soothing as the murmur of 
human voices.” 

Middleton was at his best as a writer of idylls, gay or 
grim. His frank romanticism must be disarming even to 
those who have relegated romance to some category of the 
literary vices. Granting his approach to his art—refusing, 
that is, to condemn him for not being what he was not, 
a stark realist or an austere classicist—his technique was 
apt and skilfully applied. It came by no good fairy’s gift. 
Part of the interest in this collection is the glimpse one gets 
in the early years of the journeyman perfecting his style. 
He learnt to bedeck a borrowed attitude so skilfully that 
it seemed neither borrowed nor over-decorated. His 
adventures of both mind and heart, it is obvious to any 
peering psychologist, were inspired by an imitative motive, 
but his recounting of those adventures was not the 
inept imitation that in weaker hands it might have 
been. He made his trivialities cosmic by a recognition, 
implicit in their manner of telling, that they were all men’s 
trivialities. 
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There are passages in this collection—notably in ‘‘ The 
Last Adventure ’’—which are in a double sense idiomatic. 
They are the idiom of a generation formed by Wilde and 
Pearl Craigie and dominated by the St. James’s Theatre. 
Middleton’s virtue was that in his youthful and formative 
period he used the idiom naturally and easily, and with no 
obtrusion of the sedulous ape or the trained parrot. 

He died by his own hand at twenty-nine years of age. 
“ A new set of teeth would have saved him,” said a friendly 
and mourning cynic. How much was lost by the lack of 
decent dentistry, it is hard to assess. Mere suicide does 
not make a man a poet. But what remains of him—the 
work of his immaturity—has taken its place in the English 
canon. The man himself has become “a figure ’’ whose 
tragedy may be mentioned with that of Chatterton with- 
out too great a shock of incompatible association. He is 
and must remain a significance. To a few he has long been 
a cult. Even then, were the essays and stories of this 
volume less intrinsically worthy of redemption from the 
oblivion that might so easily have taken them, as fragments 
of Middleton they would demand the permanent and 
accessible form which is now given to them. 


THE TALE OF GENJl 


The Bridge of Dreams. 


By Lady Murasaki. Translated by Artur Waley. tos, 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


The long “‘ Tale of Genji ’’ is something more to us than 


the delicate recreation of dead, forgotten, far-off things. 


Lady Murasaki means more to us than any mere chronicler 
of ancient ways and passions could possibly mean, no 
matter how profound of observation, acute of under- 
standing, or perfected in address. If it were otherwise 
we could not call her great, which manifestly we can and 
must ; for when a book adds to and enriches our experience 
in such a measure as “ The Tale of Genji’’ does it is nothing 
less than great ; and this sixth book of the long tale must 
be examined not as a charming and accomplished curiosity 
of other days, but as a living contribution to the under- 
standing of the world. 

It is not only the sixth book; it is also the last. And 
many readers will feel a sense of loss when it is finished 
and there is no more to be said. Already there has been 
one great loss, for after the death of Genji in the fourth 
book it seemed that the tale could never be the same. 
It was not the same, for Genji was an incomparable figure, 
and obviously the last two books would never produce 
another to equal him. Yet in ‘‘ The Lady of the Boat ”’ 
one soon surrendered all one’s attention to Niou and 
Kozeri and Kaoru, and eagerly took up their fortunes in 
“* The Bridge of Dreams.’’ And now, when Lady Murasaki 
has nothing more to say, it is as hard to say good-bye to 
them as it was to Genji himself. There is no proper ending 
to the tale, no full close ; as Mr. Waley says: “‘ The story 
fades out like a Chinese landscape-roll. ‘The Bridge of 
Dreams ’ leads nowhere—breaks off like the tattered end 
of a cloud.” 

Although, more than any other of the series, “‘ The 
Bridge of Dreams ’’ may be read as a self-sufficient tale, 
it is as well to refer back to ‘‘ The Lady of the Boat,’’ for 
here we have the unfolding of Kaoru’s character, which 
is the key-stone of all that follows. Kaoru, known as 
Genji’s son, was actually born of the betrayal of Genji 
by his sworn friend, Kashiwagi. He is a youth of grave 
brilliancy and charm, outwardly remarkable only for the 
extraordinary natural scent of his body, which, even in 
an age when the blending of rare perfumes was a fine 
and subtle art, defied all artificial imitation. Though a 
commoner by birth he moves on an equal footing with 
the princes of the Imperial House, and is loved by all. 
Yet of all the grandeur of his position he is oblivious. 
By nature aloof and shy, oppressed, into the bargain, by 
the mystery of his birth, which he himself has sensed, 
and with a feeling of the uncertainty and futility of all 
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temporal things, he is, at the outset of his career, con- 
templating a step which will remove him for ever from 
the trivial preoccupations of mankind. He will become 
a monk. 

But he never became a monk; he could never steel 
himself to the decisive step; he allowed himself to drift. 
And the story of his early life, of his love for Agemaki, 
the secluded princess, is the story of this one defect; of 
that fatal hiatus between will and action, or perhaps that 
incapacity for making definite decisions, without which all 
action is unfruitful. As Mr. Waley himself remarks, he 
feared failure more than he desired success. Instead of 
shaping events to his own ends, doubtful of those ends he 
is borne along by unstaying circumstance. 

The skill with which Lady Murasaki portrays the un- 
folding of Kaoru’s life, without once underlining the 
weakness which, for all his sensibility and greatness of 
spirit, becomes the dominant factor not only in his own 
life, but also in the lives of those dearest to him, is match- 
less. Kaoru is at first the central figure of the tale; in 
his own mind and in the minds of those around him, the 
dominating figure. But as his neuroticism increases, as 
he becomes more ineffectual, his stature seems to dwindle, 
until at the close of ‘‘ The Bridge of Dreams ”’ he is loitering 
like a pale shadow on the extreme edge of reality. Lady 
Murasaki indicates his weaknesses not by compelling him 
to make wrong decisions in cold blood, but by holding him 
up in his apparent perfection while the waves of circum- 
stance slowly rise around him until he is lifted from his 
feet and swung idly with the hurrying currents. He does 
not move; he does not struggle; blind to the essential 
nature of his weakness, which is veiled from his eyes by 
quiet, unconscious egotism, he remains a static figure. 
The tide will recede; he will be set down once more on 
dry land, still vaguely dissatisfied with himself, still tortured 
by doubts, still filled with a nostalgia for something he 
will never define ; but those that were with him, those 
who were ardent and intense in their determination, will 
have fought the waves and perished. Kaoru is the static 
figure; and although he is never directly dominated by 
Niou, his friend, a youth inferior in almost every way, the 
course of his life is unconsciously shaped by him, simply 
in so far as Niou hot-headedly pursues his own desires, 
which are intertwined with those of Kaoru. 

The finer qualities of Kaoru are so rare that we would 
fain leave him for admiration on his pedestal. It is not 
easy to speak of him with a hard word. But with all his 
excellences he lacked the spirit of creative vitality, without 
which men are invalid. He was, in a word, smug—Lady 
Murasaki and Mr. Waley would have found better words 
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than that, but none truer. He had the smugness of all 
those who take refuge from conscience in conscious super- 
sensitiveness. But never since ‘‘ Hamlet’ have we come 
to understand the workings of a super-sensitive mind so 
well and so sympathetically. It would seem that Nature, 
striving towards refinement and delicacy of apprehension, 
looses her vital force in a maze of constricting tendrils. 
We pray against hope for the determination which will 
win for Kaoru the love of Agemaki; and for Agemaki, 
lonely, passionately reserved, we sigh. 

After Agemaki’s death we know that nothing good will 
ever come of anything that Kaoru touches. And when, 
at the beginning of ‘‘ The Bridge of Dreams,” we find him 
still drifting, hanging on to Kozeri, Agemaki’s sister, 
because of the resemblance between them; and when 
we find Kozeri telling him of a half-forgotten half-sister, 
said to be the very image of Agemaki, we look forward to 
further tragedy. The half-sister is Ukifine, and she lives 
in an eastern province in a society which, to the members 
of the Imperial Court, seems barbarous. In the course 
of events she is brought to stay with Kozeri in the Nijo-in ; 
and there, before Kaoru has had time to set eyes on her, 
she is dicsovered by Niou, who determines to possess her 
for himself. Her mother, learning of Niou’s importunacy, 
takes her away to a secret place, until Kaoru, performing 
perhaps the only decided action of his life, discovers her 
and instals her at Uji, where Agemaki lived and died. And 
at Uji, far from the Court, rarely visited and hard to 
reach, the tragedy develops. Niou learns of her where- 
abouts and goes to her and, impersonating Kaoru, gains 
access to her. And thus the situation stands—both Kaoru 
and Niou working hard to bring Ukifine to court, Ukifine 
undecided and distraught. There is no way out for her ; 
she cannot face the revelations that must ensue; and she 
goes to the river to drown herself. But she is rescued by 
some priests and at length, against the urging of the nuns, 
she insists on taking the veil. And even then a strong 
action, a decisive word from Kaoru would have put matters 
right. For he learns later of her rescue, and sends a 
messenger to see if it is true that she has turned nun; for 
her vows may be recanted. But even the sight of Ukifine 
clad in nun’s garments in the heart of the retreat cannot 
satisfy him. He cannot believe ; it is a disguise ; Ukifine 
has surely gone into retreat under the protection of some 
other lover. And so he drifts away, still troubled and 
undecided. 

That is the story ; but the subtlety of the portrayal of 
Kaoru’s character defies analysis. It is truth. As for 
the manner—the translucent stream of Mr. Waley’s prose 
holds the fascinated eye with its changing lights and 
images ; so exquisite in itself that at times the reader is 
content to stare as in a mirror at the passing pageantry of 
a forgotten age. But passive contemplation of perfect 
craftsmanship is soon disturbed by the sense of impact 
with a living force—the creative spirit of Lady Murasaki, 
who lived a thousand years ago amid the insincerities of 
an over-cultured court, accepting without question all the 
ideas of an artificial, decadent society, and yet producing 
from her experience one of the world’s timeless heritages. 
Five hundred years before ‘‘ Hamlet ’’—five hundred years 
after. The time is of no consequence. 


BOOKS AND BOOKMEN 


Authors and the Book Trade. 
By Frank Swinnerton. Second Edition, with a new 
Preface. 3s. 6d. net. (Gerald Howe.) 

The Recollections of a Bookman. 
By Alfred Arthur Stevens. tos. 6d. net. (Witherby.) 


The honourable title of ‘“‘ Bookman” has become an 
elastic term in the present age of penetrating commercialism, 
being commonly stretched to include all sorts and condi- 
tions of men who make a livelihood out of books, from 
the erudite bibliophile like George Saintsbury to the perky 
journalist who contributes personal “‘ pars ’’ about popular 
authors to the columns of the Sunday press. No doubt 
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they have all their patent of honour; and at any rate 
there can be no question of the claims of the authors of 
the two books whose titles head this article. Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton can boast that he has been in the publishing 
trade since he was fourteen, acted as publishers’ reader for 
fifteen years, has written reviews for nearly a quarter 
of a century, and has some twenty books of his own to 
his credit in the British Museum Catalogue. None the 
less, he remains so modest that he confesses to having been 
surprised at the success of his brilliant little book on 
“ Authors and the Book Trade,” which now appears in a 
cheap and convenient reissue after a lively career in its 
original form. The merits of this little book have already 
been acclaimed in THE Bookman, and it may safely be 
said that its author must be the only person to be surprised 
at its vogue. Within its scope—practical, theoretical and 
commercially illuminating—it is a masterpiece in miniature 
and will hold its ground for many years to come. 

Mr. Alfred Stevens’s ‘‘ Recollections of a Bookman ”’ 
is a different proposition, but it has one thing in common 
with Mr. Swinnerton’s book—its approach to the world of 
books and bookmen is mainly commercial. Like Mr. 
Swinnerton, Mr. Stevens has known the world of books 
from the inside; he has seen good service in two circulat- 
ing libraries, and in the office of a notably successful 
publisher ; but he is not a writer. There is plenty of 
information in his reminiscences, and a handful of amusing 
stories, but there is no single sparkle of literature between 
cover and cover. If he appreciates the quality which 
distinguishes a good book from an indifferent one, he shows 
scanty signs of it in his rather dreary commentary upon 


the library successes of the last thirty or forty years. His~ 


attitude to literature is exclusively that of the busy 
practitioner at the circulating library; he has all the 
titles on the tip of his tongue, and he seems to have read 
most of the books that he enumerates; but what serves 
him for critical commentary is almost entirely superficial, 
and for the most part disappointingly jejune : 


“The demand for the works of that great stylist, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, round about our period was consistently 
good and, taking his volumes individually, was maintained, 
as far as I can recollect, with a wonderful evenness. One 
took Stevenson seriously—almost as a religion—and felt it 
a duty, as well as a pleasure, to read all his writings if oppor- 
tunity permitted. When giving presents of books his was 
one of the first names that would spring to the mind.” 


Or again : 


“Henry James, the American author who came to England 
in 1869, may be said to have lost many potential adherents 
from the fact that some of his works, owing to their close 
reasoning and scholarly analysis, required concentration a 
little out of the ordinary. This became known, and exag- 
gerated, and caused many to fight shy of his books. His 
deeply philosophical powers, inherited from his father, enabled 
him to perceive things quickly where many of us need a little 


more light and must go slowly, or we stumble and lose our 
way.” 


If there are readers who can derive refreshment from this 
kind of commentary, it is to be feared that they will not 
be found among Mr. Stevens’s brother bookmen; and 
there is a good deal of it in the middle chapters of his book, 

Happily there is also a good deal of more satisfying 
material along the beaten path of amiable autobiography. 
Mr. Stevens has seen many aspects of the book trade, and 
appears to have brought to his day’s work a fund of in- 
exhaustible good humour and genial energy. At Mudies’ 
Library, in Heinemann’s office, behind the scenes at The 
Times Book Club, he has been in constant touch with 
books and bookmen, and he discusses many personalities 
with enthusiasm, and a tangle of trade problems with 
imperturbable common sense. The glut of bad novels 
in an overcrowded market; the changeable taste of the 
public; the importance of a good title as a passport to 
sales; the difficulties of the commercial traveller; the 
vulgarity of the personal appeal in modern publicity— 
Mr. Stevens has something worth hearing to say about 
them all. 
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But perhaps the most attractive part of the book, at any 
rate to readers of fifty years old and upwards, will be the 
early chapters, which deal not with books and bookmen 
at all, but with the vanished London of the nineties, when 
to old remembrance life seems to have gone more pleasantly, 
and a livelihood to have been easier toearn. Mr. Stevens’s 
retentive memory carries his reader back to a Regent Street 
of comely proportions, with Nash’s quadrant still un- 
ruined and the sunlight not yet shut out; with St. James’s 
Church still standing on the west side, and its old blind 
pensioner on the steps, reading the Bible aloud in Braille, 
to catch the pennies of the passers-by ; and with a cluster 
of quaint little shops in the side streets towards Piccadilly, 
with sweets, tobacco and mineral waters in the small bay 
windows. He remembers the opening of the first District 
Messengers’ office, and the first of Lyons’ teashops over 
against Swan & Edgar’s ;_ he used to frequent the Egyptian 
Hall, now to wonder at Maskelyne and Cook’s marvels, now 
again to watch breathlessly the endless breaks of John 
Roberts, the billiards champion. The old songs came 
floating on the breeze; the sentimental ballads of Moore 
and Burgess (no syncopated jazz there!) and the livelier 
strains of Eugene Stratton—‘‘ Is your Mammy always wid 
yer ?”’ and “I lub a lubbly gal, I do, and I have lubbed a 
gal or two.”’ Even to recite the half-forgotten names and 
associations is to open a casement upon enchanted seas. 
One does not need the pen of the ready writer, when the 
reader’s imagination comes half-way to meet old memories 
and old dreams. 


ARTHUR WAUGH. 


RUSSIA’S INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


Summary of the Fulfilment of the First Five Year Plan for 

the Development of the National Economy of the U.S.S.R. 
Published by the State Planning Commission of the 
U.S.S.R. (Allen & Unwin.) , 


The first experiment in national economic planning 
ever launched in time of peace came to an end in December, 
1932, when the Soviet authorities declared that their famous 
Five Year Plan had been carried through to a successful 
conclusion. The statistical results of the Plan are now 
presented to the world in the form of an official report, 
prepared by an able committee appointed by the 
Presidium of the State Planning Commission. The question 
of the bona fides of Soviet statistics may possibly arise in 
the minds of some readers. On a subject which bristles 
with complications, this much may be said—that there 
can be no question of any deliberate ‘‘ cooking ”’ of the 
figures. Soviet statistics are not prepared simply as a 
matter of interest or for foreign consumption, or for internal 
propagandist purposes. They are as vital to the smooth 
running of the Soviet economy as accurate boiler measure- 
ments to a locomotive, and any widespread falsification of 
figures which are in daily use would immediately reduce 
the economic system to unworkable chaos. On the other 
hand, the countries which constitute the Soviet Union are 
so vast and so backward that there may well be rather 
more than the normal margin of error in some of the 
published figures. 

Broadly, the report makes it clear that in four years an 
industrial revolution has been carried through surpassing 
in scope and tempo anything previously known in the 
realm of industrial change. Russia has been transtormed 
from a backward agrarian country to the second largest 
industrial producer in the world. Technical methods have 
been revolutionised. Power (electricity, oil and steam) 
has been applied everywhere to production. Mass out- 
put has ousted the small productive unit. The machine 
age has arrived and, more important, arrived unaccom- 
panied by the rioting of displaced workers. The Soviet 
has learned the secret of bringing machinery to the service, 
not the supersession of man. A modern technique has 
been placed at the disposal of agriculture. 

Even allowing for all the working defects which they 
hide, the statistical results are sufficiently astounding. At 
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a time when output in nearly all other countries was 
steadily declining, Russia more than doubled her industrial 
production. The output of machinery was more than 
trebled, and as regards agricultural machinery, Russia now 
takes pride of place. 

A review of‘the various industries becomes a recital of 
phenomenal increases all along the line. Only in agri- 
culture the concrete results are more disputable, but in 
this field the Bolsheviks devoted all their energies to build- 
ing up a new form of organisation—the “ collective ’’ and 
“state ’’ farm—which is only now beginning to function 
with comparative smoothness, and may not register any 
marked advance in output for several years to come. 
From the point of view of the student of history, the chief 
defect of this report is its concern almost entirely with 
“results.” The results are significant, immense, but the 
manner in which the results were achieved, the difficulties 
encountered, the cost in terms of human welfare—all these 
receive less attention than they deserve. The work 
would have been more valuable had it contained at least 
one chapter which made it clear that the Five Year Plan 
had constituted a ceaseless struggle against incompetence, 
dilatoriness, lack of technical skill, lack of materials, un- 
certain means of communication, political sabotage and a 
whole host of minor problems, some of which were of 
the Bolsheviks’ own making and some of which were 
inherent in the stage of the country’s growth. The report 
should also have emphasised, what is of vital importance to 
a clear understanding of the Plan, that its prime aim was 
not, as is sometimes supposed, to bring about an immense 
improvement in the standard of living during the period of 
the Plan, but to provide the Soviet republics with an 
industrial machine which would ensure safety from 
external aggression, and incidentally supply the basis for 
an enormous expansion in consumers’ goods when the 
strategic object had been achieved. 

PAUL WINTERTON. 


GARDENER’S FRENZY. By Minnie Pallister. 6s. (Methuen.) 


Miss Pallister pokes quiet fun at the seller of seeds, whose 
catalogue is ‘‘ a mine of rich and fruity adjectives,’ exhaust- 
ing the resources of the dictionary. Yet she admits that 
sometimes, as in the case of sweet-peas, the most flamboyant 
description pales before the reality. The reviewer, faced 
with this book, might similarly expend all the convens 
tional epithets—‘‘ unusual,”’ “‘ charming,”’ ‘“‘ exquisite and 
the rest—and for once he would not use them too glibly, 
Even so he would still fail to suggest the full scope and 
quality of this volume, whimsically illustrated by Miss 
Dorothy Burroughes. 

Arranged in the form of an alphabet—with such chapter 
headings as “‘ A for Aster’ and “ O for Onion,” though it 
is actually far more comprehensive than such titles might 
suggest—the book is rich in practical advice for the “‘ small ”” 
suburban gardener. But there is so much more in it than 
that! Miss Pallister is not merely a born gardener; she 
is also a born essayist and, with unfailing grace and a 
delicate, subtle, “dry ’’ humour, makes delightful discur- 
sions: into description, anecdote, fantasy, memory and 
reflection. Here indeed is a genuinely uncommon book, 
which will commend itself to the least imaginative sower 
of cabbages, and will yet satisfy the most eclectic literary 
palate. 

Best of all however is Miss Pallister’s philosophy—never 
obtruding itself, but implicit in all she writes. It is the 
philosophy of an astute, unsentimental and vigorously 
“common-sense ’’ observer. Yet, refined by sensitiveness 
to beauty, by warm, human sympathy, and by deep spiritual 
insight, it is mellow, charitable and quintessentially 
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CHECK LIST OF EUGENE 
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O’NEILL 


By Norah Nicholls 


Acknowledgments for help or information in preparing the 
following list are due to Mr. Andrew Block for pointing out 
several cases of dated editions* which had previously been 
recorded as of “‘ no date’’ ; to Messrs. Jonathan Cape, Ltd., 
for permitting me to see the advance proofs of the latest 
edition of Mr. Barrett H. Clark’s book on Eugene O'Neill, 
to be published by them on September 4th; to Mr. 
Pollinger, of Messrs. Curtis Brown, Ltd., for providing 
various lists for checking purposes. The copy of Mr. Merle 
Johnson’s book on American First Editions at the British 
Museum has also been consulted (section on Eugene O'Neill 
by Frank Shay). Unfortunately it has been impossible to 
find copies in London of Barrett’s Bibliography (1931), and 
of the Complete Bibliography published a few months ago 
in New York by Random House, who have now taken over 
the publication of O’Neill’s work. Many of the plays 
appeared first in magazines; for the purpose of this list 
only first editions in book form have been noted. English 
editions, unless otherwise stated, have been published by 
Messrs. Jonathan Cape, Ltd., shortly after each American 
edition. 


Thirst and Other One-Act Plays. By Eugene O'Neill. (Boston: 
The Gorham Press.) In American Dramatists’ Series, 1914. 
Contains Thirst, The Web, Warnings, Fog and Recklessness. 
Boards, cloth back. 

Bound East for Cardiff. In the Provincetown Plays. 
Series. (New York: Frank Shay, 1916.) 

Before Breakfast. In the Provincetown Plays. 
(New York: Frank Shay, 1916.) 


First 
Wrappers. 
Third Series. 

(Also printed separately 

at the same time from the same type.) 

The Moon of the Caribbees and Six Other Plays of the Sea. By 
Eugene O'Neill. (New York: Boni & Liveright, 1919.) 
Contains The Moon of the Caribbees, Bound East for Cardiff, 
The Long Voyage Home, In the Zone, ’Ile, Where the Cross 
is Made and The Rope. (Reprinted in The Modern Library, 
New York, 1923, with Introduction by George Jean Nathan.) 

Beyond the Horizon. A Play in Three Acts by Eugene G. O'Neill. 
(New York: Boni & Liveright, 1920.) (Pulitzer Prize.) 
Boards. English edition, 1923. 

Gold. A Play in Four Acts by Eugene G. O'Neill. 
Boni & Liveright, 1920.) Boards. 

The Emperor Jones. Stewart Kidd Modern Plays, edited by 
Frank Shay, Cincinnati, 1921. Reprinted as the Appleton 
Modern Plays. A limited edition, with illustrations by 
Alexander King. (New York: Boni & Liveright, 1928.) 
750 numbered copies, signed by the author, in batik boards. 
Together with The Straw. (New York: Modern Library, 
1928.) In soft linen. 

The Emperor Jones, Diff’vent, The Straw. By Eugene O'Neill. 
(New York: Boni & Liveright, 1921.) In cloth. (This 
edition appeared after the publication of the play in 
Theater Arts Magazine, January, 1921, and before the 
separate publication in the Stewart Kidd series.) 


* All editions are dated. 


(New York: 


The Hairy Ape, Anna Christie, The First Man. 


By Eugene 
O'Neill. 


(New York: Boni & Liveright, 1922.) In cloth. 


The Hairy Ape. Nine coloured illustrations. 750 signed 
copies in decorated boards. (Liveright, 1929.) Anna 
Christie. Wlustrations (partly coloured) by Alexander 
King. (Liveright, 1930.) 

The Dreamy Kid. (Cincinnati, 1922.) In Contemporary One- 
Act Plays: 1921. 


All God’s Chillun Got Wings and Welded. By Eugene O'Neill. 
(New York: Boni & Liveright, 1924.) Boards. 

The Complete Works of Eugene O’ Neill. Two volumes. (New 
York: Boni & Liveright, 1924.) (One volume contains 
Anna Christie (Pulitzer Prize), Beyond the Horizon, The First 
Man, Diff'vent, Gold, The Moon of the Caribbees, Bound East 
for Cardiff, The Long Voyage Home, In the Zone and ’ Ile.) 
(One volume contains The Emperor Jones, The Hairy Ape, 
All God's Chillun Got Wings, Desire Under the Elms, Welded, 
The Straw, The Rope, The Dreamy Kid, Where the Cross is 
Made and Before Breakfast. (These two volumes were 
published in a limited edition, signed by the author. 
1,200 sets. The only entirely new play is Desive Under 
the Elms. Beyond the Horizon has been cut about twenty 
per cent.; Welded, Gold and The Straw rather less. The 
other plays are reprinted practically without alteration 
from the first editions.) 

Desive Under the Elms. Eugene O'Neill. (New York: Boni & 
Liveright, 1925. In the Provincetown-Greenwich Plays. 
Cloth. (A reprint from The Complete Works of Eugene 
Neill.) 

Eugene O'Neill Plays: Desire Under the Elms, The Hairy Ape, 
Welded. (New York: Boni & Liveright, 1925.) (A 
reprint in four volumes of The Complete Works, listed above, 
with the exception of the plays printed in the volume, 
The Moon of the Caribbees and Six Other Plays of the Sea.) 
The same general title includes in another volume The 
Emperor Jones, Gold, The First Man, and The Dreamy 
Kid. The same general title includes in a third volume 
Anna Christie, All God’s Chillun Got Wings and Diff'rent. 
The same general title includes in a fourth volume Beyond 
the Horizon, The Straw and Before Breakfast. 

Eugene O'Neill: The Great God Brown, The Fountain, The 
Moon of the Caribbees and the other six that appeared under 
that title in 1919, and are an exact reprint. (1926.) Cloth. 

Eugene O'Neill: A Play, Marco Millions. (New York: Boni& 
Liveright, 1927.) In cloth. A limited edition was pub- 
lished by the same publisher, same year. 450 numbered, 
signed copies, in boards. 

Lazarus Laughed. (New York: Boni & Liveright, 1927.) 
775 copies. large paper edition, numbered and signed. In 
boards. Also ordinary edition in cloth. 

Eugene O'Neill: A Play, Strange Interlude. (New York: 
Boni & Liveright, 1928.) In cloth. (Pulitzer Prize.) A 
limited edition was published by the same publishers in the 
same year. 775 numbered large paper copies in boards, 
signed by the author. 

Eugene O'Neill: Dynamo, 
Liveright, 1929. 
Japanese vellum. 

Mourning Becomes Electra: A Trilogy. 
Liveright, 1931.) 

Nine Plays. (New York: Horace Liveright, 1933.) 


A Play. (New York: Horace 
775 signed copies, on all rag paper, 


(New York: Horace 


THE BOOK AUCTION SEASON OF 


By Gordon J. Wright 


Book collectors who take an interest in sale-room prices, 
will have noticed several changes which have taken place 
in the antiquarian book market during the season of 
October, 1932 to July, 1933. There has been an all-round 
improvement in the prices obtained for nearly every class 
of book, even though the increase has been small and 
gradual. 

The following have been the chief features of the past 
season : 

(1) The very high prices given for any book that is rare 
or unique, and is in a fine state of preservation. 

(2) The good prices given for any really fine manuscripts 
and autograph letters of importance. 

(3) The high prices paid for modern first editions in fine 


state, in contrast to the poor prices given for shabby or 
soiled copies. 


(4) The steady and firm prices of all modern press books, 
especially the Kelmscott Press publications. 

(5) The great difficulty of selling all ordinary volumes 
(i.e. the thousands of books one sees in antiquarian book- 
shops bearing prices ranging from sixpence to half a 
crown). 

(6) The depreciation of well-bound sets of standard 
authors. 

That there is plenty of money about for the very rare 
books in fine condition has been proved again and again 
both at Sotheby’s and Hodgson’s. Wealthy collectors 
cannot afford to allow these treasures to slip by, and when 
such volumes come under the hammer they are certain to 
cause lively bidding. Collectors may remember that last 
December Hodgson’s sold a very fine first edition of 
Hakluyt’s “The Principall Navigations, Voiages and 
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Discoveries of the English Nation”’ (1589). The special 
feature of this copy was that it contained the exceedingly 
rare Molyneux Map, and as a result brought the remark- 
able figure of £760. This was a record price. 

Mention must also be made of the famous Rosebery 
library, sold at Sotheby’s in June, where the prices obtained 
exceeded all expectations and a total of £36,639 was recorded 
for the five days’ sale, as mentioned in THE Bookman last 
month. The fact that several of the leading American dealers 
attended the sale is in itself sufficient proof of the better 
trading conditions now prevailing in the States. British 
dealers acting for collectors are also ready to give large 
sums for rare volumes. Only recently Messrs. Maggs Bros. 
paid {1,300 for the first Kilmarnock edition of Robert 
Burns’s Poems (1786), bound in contemporary calf. I very 
much doubt whether the books mentioned above would 
have brought more if they had been sold during the ‘‘ boom ”’ 
period, now nearly four years ago. There are many more 
examples I could give to illustrate my first point. 

A feature of the last season was the dispersal by auction 
of the famous Chester Beatty manuscripts. It is true that 
some of the items did not realise as much as was given 
for them in 1925, but, on the other hand, no less than six 
of the MSS. brought considerably more. The highest 
price for a single manuscript was £2,100, which secured for 
Mr. Hess, of Munich, a fifteenth century ‘‘ Book of Hours,” 
one of two works of devotion attributed with confidence 
to the hand of Jehan Foucquet by Mr. Trenchard Cox, in 
his recently published work on Foucquet. 

Important literary manuscripts have found their way 
into the sale-room during the season of 1932-33. By far 
the most interesting and important of them all however 
was the original MS. of Jane Austen’s ‘“‘ Lady Susan,” 
beautifully written on one hundred and fifty-eight pages. 
This came from the Rosebery library, and Mr. Walter Hill 
was forced to pay the record price of £2,100 for what is 
considered to be the finest literary manuscript of Jane 
Austen extant. A two-page manuscript of Robert Burns’s 
“The Vision’? was sold last May at Sotheby’s for £460. 
Readers will be glad to know that this was purchased by 
the Trustees of the Burns Cottage Museum, Alloway. 

Important autograph letters of real literary interest will, 
like their big brothers the manuscripts, bring high prices. 
The sum of £170 was paid last season for a very fine and 
early autograph letter of Charles Dickens written to 
Richard Johns, his great friend. The catalogue described 
the letter as being one of the most poignant ever offered 
for sale, for in it Dickens deplores the death of his sister- 
in-law, Mary Hogarth. 

We come now to the modern first editions. Keen 
collectors of this class of book are becoming more and more 
fastidious with regard to the condition of the volumes they 
purchase. This has been very noticeable in the sale-rooms 
during the last nine months or so. It appears that while 
willing to pay high prices for fine copies, they cannot on 
any account be induced to buy slightly soiled or foxed 
books. It is pleasing to note that there has been a slight 
rise in the prices paid at auction-sales during the past 
season for modern firsts. Collectors are still keen to 
obtain the early works—especially presentation copies— 
of Shaw, Kipling, Galsworthy and Wells. In the Hatton 
sale held at Sotheby’s in April I noticed a number of books 
of this character. The amounts obtained for them however 
must on no account be compared with those of the ‘‘ boom ”’ 
period, now four years ago, as they were quite artificial. 
Here are a few examples taken at random from the priced 
catalogue. A clean copy of John Sinjohn’s “ Jocelyn”’ 
(1898), made £15 tos.; his ‘‘ Man of Devon” (1901), £46; 
a nice copy of Hardy’s ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” £41 ; 
and his “‘ Pair of Blue Eyes,’’ a first issue of the first edition, 
brought £60. In the same sale Arnold Bennett’s “ Old 
Wives’ Tale ”’ (1908), a very slightly soiled copy, realised 
£22. Poor copies of the above-mentioned books would 
bring very little indeed, probably only a tenth of these 
prices. 

There has been a noticeable absence of modern press 
books in the sales catalogues published during the season 
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of 1932-33. One reason may be that collectors are hold- 
ing on to their copies, thinking no doubt that they would 
probably be given away if sent in for sale. This however 
has not been the case, as all the press books, especially the 
Kelmscott Press publications, have brought exceedingly 
good prices. The Nonesuch Press “ Bible, with the 
Apocrypha,” five volumes, published in 1924-25, has sold 
for {14 1os., while four volumes of Chaucer’s ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales ’’ (1929-31), issued by the Golden Cockerel Press, 
has brought {10 tos. The first book that was issued by the 
Nonesuch Press, ‘‘ The Book of Ruth,”’ recently sold for 
£6 15s., and £8 was paid for a copy of ‘‘ Horati Carmina,” a 
volume issued by the Ashendene Press. The Doves Press 
publications have also sold well, but lack of space forbids 
me to give examples. 


So far my review of the book-auction season has been 
rather optimistic, but I must now mention two classes 
of books which have considerably depreciated in value. 
Let us take first the case of the ordinary non-fiction second- 
hand book. Book-auctioneers I know have had great 
difficulty in selling books of this nature, which although 
not actually waste-paper are worth only a few pence each. 
Such volumes as these are usually found at the end of the 
day’s sale and sold in bundles. Some booksellers are able 
to dispose of these books a great deal quicker than others ; 
it naturally depends on where the shop is situated. 


THE BOOKMAN 


Lastly we come to the sad fate of the well-bound sets of 
standard authors. Many such sets have come under the 
hammer during recent months, and the prices obtained for 
them have been very disappointing. The cost of binding 
to-day is as high as ever, yet even this fact does not alter 
their low values. Collectors do not want bound sets at 
any price for the simple reason that they occupy far too 
much valuable space in their book-cases. I was speaking 
to a booklover only the other day on this subject, and he 
expressed the view that as part of the room’s furniture 
they were effective, and that that was the only point in 
their favour. At the present time one can purchase at 
auction for under £7, a beautifully bound set of the library 
edition of Thackeray’s Works, in twenty-two volumes, 
polished tree calf. The library edition of Charles Dickens’s 
Works, neatly bound in half-morocco in thirty volumes, 
has changed hands at £5 15s. 

Long sets in cloth have shared a similar fate. The 
Bombay edition of Kipling’s Works can now be purchased 
for less than £30, while the Collected Works of the great 
G. B. S. brings only half that sum in the sale-room. 

In conclusion, then, it can be said that the book-auction 
season of 1932-33 has been on the whole satisfactory, and 
that although prices are still not what we would like them 
to be, there has been however a definite all-round improve- 
ment over the previous season, 


Correspondence 


** Moslem ”’ 
Sir, 


The review you published of my book, ‘‘ India Marches 
Past,” criticises my reference to the word Moslem as mean- 
ing ‘ traitor.” As this is the second time this has been 
raised, I shall be happy if you can help to clear up the 
position. My authority is Dr. Samuel David Margoliouth, 
Laudian Professor of Arabic at Oxford. He makes a 
definite statement to this effect in his article on Mahomet 
in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ’’ (eleventh edition). 


Yours, etc., 


“ Little Walcott,” R. J. MINNEY. 


The Bishop’s Avenue, 
London, N.2. 


The SrRDAR IKBAL ALI SHAH writes ; 


I thank you for the hospitality of your columns in 
this controversy, both as a son of Islam and a writer on 
Moslem subjects, who has devoted more than thirty years 
of his life to the study of his religious lore. 


Professor Margoliouth is absolutely wrong in stating 
that ‘‘ Moslem’’ is synonymous to “ Traitor.’’ Moslem 
is one who professes the religion of Islam ; and professes 
TASLEEM or ‘‘ Complete Submission ”’ to the Laws of One 
God. Also this word has its derivation from SaLam— 
Peace—one who is Peaceful. Both of these terms are 
ordinary words of Arabic, which the teachers of Arabic 
language ought to know. By what derivation can one 
approximate it to Traitor ? 

Besides, traitor to whom? Furthermore let it be noted 
that, according to the strict Islamic belief, Islam as such 
is not a new creation of the Prophet Mohammed. The 
Koran says: ‘‘ The nature made by Allah in which He has 
made men; there is no altering of Allah’s creation—that 
is the right religion’’ (xxx. 30). Consequently we, the 
Moslems, hold that Islam was the religion of Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus and of Mohammed ; if therefore 


those who believe in such a comprehensive conception of 
ethics are traitors, then surely the list of traitors is very 
large. We all then are traitors. The idea at the face of 
it is absurd. 


“Thunder Over Mexico” 
SIR, 


Since you have been so friendly to cinema in your July 
issue, I wonder if you would give a few lines co the Eisen- 
stein affair? Sufficient world-wide appreciation of the 
difference between the director’s original conception of 
““Que Viva Mexico!’’ and the version which has been 
prepared in Hollywood at the order of Mr. Upton Sinclair 
—‘ Thunder Over Mexico ’’—will persuade the latter that 
it will be unwise to release his picture in the fall as he plans. 


The original conception is an epic poem, a story of 
present poverty and cultural regeneration through revolu- 
tion (an idea characteristic of Russia as it was of the 
“ Magian ” culture), with Mexico as the immediate subject, 
told through a highly specialised technique (montage). 
“Thunder Over Mexico ’”’ has none of the technique and 
distorts the central theme into mere documentary, ending 
with praise for that modern Americanised Mexico which 
Eisenstein has been at such pains to denounce. All that 
remains is Tisse’s photography. Mr. Sinclair has denied 
this radical departure, but the proof is on the other side 
and can readily be demonstrated. His only justification 
is the exceptional trouble to which he seems to have been 
put, and it is hard to see how this really justifies the unique 
treatment he has accorded Eisenstein. 

I might add that Eisenstein, in Russia, has fully approved 
the campaign which has been waged to stop the Sinclair 
version and save the original negative for Eisenstein to 
edit in Moscow. As yet however the battle is far from 
won, though the tide is turning, and the support of Tur 
BookKMAN would be immensely helpful. 

Yours, etc., 
524, Orkney Road, Kirk Bonp. 
Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 
August 7th, 1933. 
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A GEORGIAN 


Poems : 1912-1932. 
By Edward Shanks. tos. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


It happened that I was given this volume to review when 
my mind was full of the rhythms of W. B. Yeats. I had 
been reading “‘ The Tower ’”’ and ‘‘ Wild Swans At Coole,”’ 
and in the second of these there are a number of poems of 
the type which Mr. Edward Shanks has endeavoured to 
make. He is interested in passion and in death, and in 
sights of a bird or a tree, which might be made into symbols 
of universality ; but of what value is interest ? Remem- 
bering Yeats, his sensuous and simple line, I saw the more 
nakedly that Mr. Shanks had created nothing which rhythm, 
subtle or vulgar, made even distinct. Remembering with 
what passion Yeats informs most of what he sees, and I 
realised the more easily how trivial and diaphanous and 
inactive are all the results of Mr. Shanks’s observation. 

In one of his books of prose it is recorded by Mr. Yeats 
that Synge said to him once: “ All our modern poetry 
is the poetry of the lyrical boy.”” Mr. Shanks is the lyrical 
boy. If I may judge from the first and last poems in 
this collection, he was no older in 1932 than in 1912. Life, 
it appears, and Mr. Shanks are not good friends. Mr. 
Shanks always wants to run away from life, not into a 
real world of the imagination (which Mr. de la Mare justly 
attempts to do), but into the arms of a wood-nymph. He 
is either the boy fulfilling adolescent dreams in his verse, 
or else the man hiding behind the bushes whenever he sees 
actuality walking down the road. In this book not a poem 
leads one to think of Mr. Shanks more generously. It is 
an expansion, in its attitudes, its sentimental reactions, 
its weak fancy, its separation of image and application 
(his images are not inevitable, but arbitrary), its narrow 
extent of unrealised vision, its flaccid and irrelevant 
language, its superimposed forms, of all that we symbolise 
by ‘‘ Georgian.”” Only in a debilitated, blind era could 
such records of humdrum experiences have been accepted 
as poetry. I trust it will not cause pain to Mr. Shanks 
if I tell the truth and say that he must, as a poet, look for- 
ward to joining the company of Blackmore, Pye, Tupper, 
Eliza Cook and Alfred Austin, whose poems are immortal 
only because they are so dull. GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 


ONE THING I KNOW. By A. J. Russell. 5s. 
Stoughton.) 

Mr. Russell has followed up “ For Sinners Only ” with a 
book of discursive memories, confessions and reflections. 
He describes his career until middle life as a struggle 
between two conflicting elements in his character— 
“Bunyan the Seer and Barnum the Showman.” As a 
boy in the Isle of Wight he fell under the influence of 
the Bible Christians. He himself became a lay preacher 
in early youth, but he realises, on looking back, that it was 
the Barnum in him who rejoiced in the opportunity for self- 
display in the pulpit. During twenty years of journalism 
in London, Barnum reigned supreme. As a reporter Mr. 
Russell met many famous and infamous characters, and 
we are given some vivid “ close-ups.’’ He also indulged 
freely in gambling and other vices. 

There follows an account of the writer’s conversion, 
in which supernatural voices played their part. The 
book from this point is a strange medley—both of matter 
and style. After some reminiscences of his own experiences 
as a “ life-changer,” Mr. Russell devotes four chapters, 
with illustrative anecdotes, to the questions, ‘‘ Does God 
Guide ?”’ and ‘‘ Does God Provide?’ Five further 
chapters present full-length ‘‘ interviews,”’ graphically set 
down, with the Bishop of London, Gipsy Smith, Father 
Woodlock, Hugh Redwood and C. F. Andrews; in which 
appreciation and criticism of Mr. Russell’s own ideas are 
impartially recorded. An epilague describes in detail the 
Figure of Christ as it twice appeared to the writer while 
preaching at Bideford. 

A strange book! I confess that some of it leaves me 
incredulous and that much of it leaves me cold. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 
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MEANS OF 
» COMMUNICATION 


No. 2. By Smoke 


By a system of prearranged 
signals, primitive man 
made use of smoke and 
beacon fires to convey 
messages to others far off. 
Science has given modern 
man the typewriter, an in- 
vention which enables him 
to transmit his messages 
with the highest degree 
of accuracy and to keep 
a record of what he has 
sent. The 


BAR-LET PORTABLE 


which is a perfect type- 
writer on a small scale, 
brings this modern aid to 
easy correspondence within 
the reach of all. 


CASH PRICE 
PORTABLE - 


COMPLETE WITH 
TRAVELLING CASE sy Hing and duplicating. 
Easy Payment Terms if Keyboard, full 8-inch writing ine. 
desired) Weight 8} lbs. Finished in black, 
blue, green, ved, or maroon. Case 
fitted with stationery container and 
clzaning outfit. 


MADE IN ENGLAND 
BAR-LOCK (1925) CO., NOTTINGHAM, ENG. 
Makers of the Bar-Loch Typewriter. Telephone : Nott. 75141/2 


( 


UTHORS’ MSS. speedily and perfectly typed 
by educated male typists. Good clear, black 
ribbons used ; new machines. Novels a speciality, 
but no work too small, not even two-page articles. 
Play work done for professional playwrights. Ten 
years’ experience. 9d. per 1,000 words. Send stamp 
for perfect samples.—The Authors’ Aid Service 
(B.J.), 67 (B), Princes Avenue, Hull. 


NOVELISTS AND PLAYWRIGHTS 
Send for specimens and special quotations for the typing of 
your worke—substential reduction on quantity. Many 
highly satisfied clients. SHORT STORY, ARTICLE, and 
VERSE WRITERS. MSS. od. per 1,000 words. Free 
carbon copy. Verse 1}d. per folio (72 words). All orders 
handled expeditiously and with care. 
MR. P E. EVERETT, (B), Campsea Ashe, Woodbridge, Suffolk 


HORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 
1/= per L000 words. All work 
executed personally. Highest testimonials.—Miss 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 


Ae ASSISTED in preparing MSS. by 
experienced critic and competent typist; ghost 
work undertaken; modest fees.—Mrs. HOSTE, 
Newlands, Wellington, Somerset. 


BETTER TYPEWRITING. MSS. faultlessly 
copied 10d. 1000 words, corrected and copied 
1s. 1000 words. Carbons 
ted, derate charges. ss Gwen arley, 
A.1nc.T.T., 8. Central Avenue, South Shields. 
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FILMS OF THE MONTH: “The Good Companions,” “ Forty-Second Street,” 
and “ King Kong”’ 
By Charles Davy 


The summer of the exhibitor’s discontent is almost over. 
That faint susurrus to be heard all about the country is 
the sound of exhibitors rubbing their hands as they think 
of the shortening days and the wet winter nights ahead. 

Among the rich list of September offerings I will mention 
first ‘‘ The Good Companions,” though it will not be 
released until September 25th. In recent months I have 
dealt mostly with American films, and it is pleasant to be 
able to welcome a British picture which, within well-defined 
artistic and intellectual limits, is thoroughly workmanlike 
and fairly sure to do well wherever it is shown. 

Mr. Priestley’s long and crowded novel is difficult talkie 
material, and the skilful opening sequences, showing the 
characters converging on Bruddersford, are a real triumph 
both for Victor Saville, 
the director, and W. 
P. Lipscomb, the 
scenarist. Through- 
out the film is im- 
mensely helped by 
its first-rate cast. 
Edmund Gwenn as 
Jess Oakroyd, John 
Gielgud as Inigo 
Jollifant, A. W. Bask- 
comb as Jimmie, D. 
A. Clarke-Smith as 
Ridvers—all these 
are excellent perform- 
ance, and Max Miller, 
on the screen for only 
two or three minutes 
as a travelling music 
salesman, provides 
the most amusing 
episode of the whole 
picture. 

The story follows 
the book fairly 
closely, naturally 
omitting a great deal, 
but it is definitely 
more sentimental. 
The film is more of a 
popular fairy-tale, less 
of a picaresque comedy of manners, and the musical 
interludes are overdone. Still, it is a highly efficient 
piece of work, and good testimony to the high level of 
craftsmanship which we may expect from the Gaumont- 
British studios in future. 

More to my own taste is ‘‘ Forty-Second Street ”’ 
(Warner), released on September 4th. This is one of 
those back-stage pictures that gave the talkies their first 
impetus—but how they have changed since the days of 
‘* Broadway Melody ’”’! Pace has doubled and the camera 
is free to pick up its angles where it likes, while sound and 
dialogue flow on with an impatient rhythm, adding vitality 
to the action without ever seriously holding it up. 

The story concerns the production of a revue, its endless 
rehearsals traversed with various threads of personal ambi- 
tion and disappointment. Warner Baxter, as the stage 
director who drives the chorus-girls as mercilessly as he 
drives himself, gives a magnificent performance, and nearly 
all the acting is good. 

There is nothing very original in this film; its situations 
and sentiments are mostly commonplace, but it achieves 
a really exciting atmosphere of hard work and strained 
nerves, with individual desires struggling against group 
needs and group emotions as the rehearsals go on, and the 
opening date looms ominously ahead. 

Also released on September 4th is ‘‘ Waltz Time,” a 
British production featuring Evelyn Laye in an adaption 


A Scene from “‘ The Good Companions.” 


Among the players in the group are Mary Glynne (Miss Trant); Jessie Mathews (Susie Dean) ; 
Edmund Gwenn (Jess Oakroyd); A. W. Baskcomb (Jimmie); and John Gielgud (Inigo Jollifant). 


of the Strauss opera, ‘‘ Die Fledermaus.” The operatic 
conventions of the story are awkward on the screen, and 
the film moves rather disjointedly, never quite achieving 
unity of atmosphere, and neither the dialogue nor the comic 
relief are very successful. But the music remains delight- 
ful, and there are some charming period glimpses of old 
Vienna. 

We pass on now to the week beginning September 11th, 
when a deafening blast of publicity trumpets will herald 
the release of ‘‘ King Kong,” which ran at the London 
Coliseum for fourteen weeks through a series of heat-waves, 
was seen by 406,108 people and drew nearly {£50,000 
into the box-office. Its story, devised by Edgar Wallace 
at Hollywood shortly before his death, is about a giant ape, 
thirty feet tall, who 
lives in an island 
sanctuary near the 
East Indies, is cap- 
tured by a film pro- 
ducer, and put on 
show at a New York 
theatre. He breaks 
loose and proceeds to 
wreck the skyscrapers 
until a squadron of 
aeroplanes shoot him 
down. 

Radio spent about 
two years on the pro- 
duction of ‘‘ King 
Kong,’’ chiefly be- 
cause of its immense 
technical difficulties. 
The giant ape had of 
course to be repre- 
sented by a mechani- 
cal figure with moving 
limbs ; and since his 
island sanctuary is 
inhabited also by a 
crowd of giant sauri- 
ans, survived from pre- 
historic days, working 
models of these were 
also necessary. 

All this trick-work, and the trick photography that goes 
with it, is marvellously skilful. But the total effect, to my 
mind, is gruesomely repulsive. 

My space is giving out, and I must run quickly through 
the rest of the releases. ‘‘ Money For Speed ”’ (United 
Artists : September 11th) is an unpretentious but skilful 
British picture enterprising enough to take a new real-life 
subject—dirt-track racing—for its theme; and “ Hell 
Below ” (M. G. M.: September 18th) is an American war- 
time submarine drama, full of mythical history but often 
exciting. Ida Lupino, the heroine of ‘‘ Money for Speed,” 
has recently gone to Hollywood to be tested for the title 
réle in Paramount’s version of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.” 
Apparently a blend of ‘‘ Wonderland” and ‘“ Through 
the Looking Glass ’’ is contemplated, for it is said that 
Charles Laughton will play either Humpty Dumpty or 
the Cheshire Cat. 

Finally, Jack Hulbert and Cicely Courtneidge will give 
much pleasure to their innumerable admirers in “ Falling 
For You” (W. & F.: September 18th). This wild farce 
about journalistic rivalries and winter sports has some 
highly diverting moments and one first-rate song. It is 
not equal to “ Jack’s the Boy”; its story dawdles and 
rambles too much. But its comedy atmosphere often 
has a pleasant and peculiarly British free-and-easy flavour ; 
it could no more have been made in America than “ Forty- 
Second Street ”’ could have been made in England. 


f 
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THE PERFECT LISTENER 


The most wildly and consistently criticised of modern 
institutions is the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
Contributory causes are the comparative novelty of 
wireless entertainment, and the strange germ, inherent in 
mankind, that prompts the most ignorant to advise others. 
The main reason is that so few people know how to listen. 
With the decay of the salon, intelligent conversation has 
steadily become rarer. To talk and think at the same 
time requires an effort of which few are now capable, 
while to listen, even to the most brilliant dissertation, is 
found almost intolerable. An idea, if it is to attract 
attention, must be pressed into the flattest of epigrams. 
But the B.B.C., because its monopoly gives it unique 
power, has so far been able to resist the call for entertain- 
ment without tears—with the inevitable result that it is 
now becoming the focusing point for all the stupid, noisy 
abuse of a spoiled public whose wishes have been ignored. 

Until the listener realises he has duties, and clearly 
understands what these duties are, his criticisms of the 
B.B.C. are boomerangs that miss the mark but return to 
kill the thrower. 

Before they visit a theatre most people consult the 
advertisements to discover the casts and the types of play 
that are on show. If they drop in at a theatre on a sudden 
impulse they know they are taking pot-luck. How many 
listeners consult wireless programmes before they switch 
on their sets? The number is in inverse proportion to 
the multitude who tune in at any time of day or night, and 
are wrathful if the entertainment they have chosen so 
haphazardly is not to their taste. The perfect listener 
reads the programme beforehand, makes a note of the items 
likely to interest him and switches on when they are due. 

Let us suppose that the listener has chosen an item and, 
to present an argument in its broadest possible form, that 
he has chosen a popular, non-technical item—a B.B.C. 
Variety hour. Consider his reactions. 

Speaking with experience of broadcasting and listen- 
ing, I say that wireless variety can never attain the popu- 
larity of the music-hall until it is universally recognised 
that broadcasting demands a special technique, both in the 
artist and the listener. The perfect wireless artist is a 
man who gestures with his voice, and ignoring studio 
audiences, announcers and all other immediate ornaments, 
however attractive, concentrates entirely and exclusively 
on the unseen listener. The perfect listener needs a 
brain several times larger than that required by film or 
theatre ‘‘fans.’’ The listener is an individual, not one of a 
crowd. There are no boisterous galleryites or luxuriously 
comfortable seats to put him in a good humour. He is not 
enveloped in soothing darkness. Surrounded by the familiar 
objects of his household, he does not experience any of 
those enjoyable thrills that are part and parcel of a “ night 
out.”’ There is only the wireless set and the voice that issues 
fromit. It is entertainment stripped bare of glamour. Most 
listeners, unconsciously irked by the lack of external stimuli, 
stare at their sets in a ‘‘ Go-ahead-amuse-me-if-you-can ! ”’ 
frame of mind, and doom themselves to disappointment. 

The perfect listener realises that wireless variety is a 
unique form of entertainment. He knows that the friendly, 
all-here-to-be-pleased atmosphere attendant on film and 
theatre shows is necessarily denied him. He uses his 
imagination. He turns a blind eye to his environment, 
visualises the broadcaster whose voice he hears, and sup- 
poses that the artist is in his room, talking or singing to 
him alone. By thus creating an air of intimacy the 
listener ceases to regret the absence of sympathetic company. 

These underlying principles are the secret of all good 
listening, irrespective of the nature of the broadcast. 
They are simple precepts, but the fact that they are not 
apprehended by most of the five million licence-holders is 
evidenced by the critical methods of the B.B.C.’s detractors. 

The B.B.C. is surely more sinned against than sinning, 
and until the standard of listening has achieved a consider- 
ably higher plane, amateur wireless critics would be better 
employed in cultivating their gardens. 

St. GEORGE KITSON. 
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PRESIDENT : 
LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN 


THE 
BRITISH 
DRAMA 
LEAGUE 


:: Offers help in all :: 
Branches of Stage Work, 
Professional or Amateur 


Advantages of Membership 
include : 


1. Right to borrow books and acting- 
sets of plays from the Dramatic 
Library of over 25,000 volumes. 


2. Free criticism of MS. Plays sent by 
members. 


3. Postal Course on the elements of 
Play-writing. 

4. Free receipt of the League’s monthly 
illustrated journal “‘ Drama.” 


5. Special hiring terms from the 
League’s Costume Department. 


6. Club Room and Debates at the 
League’s Head-quarters. 


7. Special Section for Village Societies. 


8. Advice by Post and quick-service 
Bookshop. 


9g. Community Theatre Festival open 
to all affiliated Societies throughout 
the country. 


Full particulars and Specimen of 
“ Drama”’ post free on application to 
the Secretary, Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth 


8, ADELPHI TERRACE 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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Modern Composers 
XI 


During the forty odd years of his work as composer 
there is no hesitancy in the ready flow of melody from 
the pen of Frederic d’Erlanger ; and without spontaneous 
melody, music, as an expression of emotion by means 
of sounds, is either inarticulate or merely bombastic. It 
may be an association of rhythm and sound, but without 
the clarity of thought and expression that is true melody, 
these two components of music never achieve the intimacy 
of union necessary for creative art. This art of Frederic 
d’Erlanger is a polished art, the fruit of a cultured mind, 
and of a sensitive, emotional reaction to his environment. 
The emotion may be transient, as in trifles such as the 
Four Light Pieces (1919) for two pianos, ‘‘ Conte d’Enfants,”’ 
“;Dentelles et Chi ffons,’’ 
“Larghetto’’ and Cortége 
Dansant’’; Toccata (1916) ; 
or the beautiful ‘‘ Poéme”’ for 
violin and piano: it may re- 
- flect the deeper things of life, 
as in “‘ Tess’’ (opera, 1906) ; 
Quintet in C minor for piano 
and strings (broadcast, June 
18th, 1933); the Ballade for 
violoncello and orchestra; 
Piano Concerto (1931); or it 
may expand into a contempla- 
tion of the mysteries of exis- 
tence as in ‘‘ Noél”’ (opera, 
Ig10), the noble Requiem 
Mass (1931), or the setting of 
the Lord’s Prayer (1932) ; 
but its unmistakable sincerity 
gives to this music the authen- 
ticity of the art that has been 
born, as distinct from the 
hard perfection of mere crafts- 
manship. 

Soon after the publication 
ot his first book of songs by 
Hamelle, in his native Paris (b. 
May 26th, 1868), the composer 
became a naturalised English- 
man and began his residence in 
London. His father was 
German, his mother American, 
a circumstance that may have 
emphasised the cosmopolitan beginning of his career, 
evidence of which to-day is possibly his power of standing 
well back to judge his own work impartially. In some cases 
one feels his modesty makes him err a little on the side of 
severity, is in the case of the ‘‘ Poéme ”’ referred to above, 
written for violin with orchestral accompaniment, the 
popularity of which with the public I consider to be due 
to the genuine inspiration of the lovely melody. He 
merely says: ‘‘ Oh, it goes well with piano or with any 
kind of small orchestra,” smiling indulgently at the way- 
wardness of this small child of his imagination, “it is 
that kind of work. Now, with my symphonic works . . .” 

‘““ They come to you orchestrally ? ” I, suggested. 

His large, expressive eyes glanced quickly at me from 
the easy chair where he sat near the pianoforte in the 
pleasant, shady room we talked in on that hot June day. 

“The idea for a composition as well as its form and 
tone colour occur to me as a whole; but until the work 
is completed in my mind and I begin to set it down, I 
do not trouble to analyse its component parts. These 
present themselves quite spontaneously when I start 
scoring, and everything falls into place quite natura ly. 
It is like a new dish of which the “ chef ’’ senses the taste, 
but does not gauge the proportion of ingredients before 
actually preparing it.’ 


“Do you feel that you work best at the piano, or away 
from it?” 


BARON FREDERIC d’ERLANGER 


Baron Frederic d’Erlanger. 
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An Interview by Watson Lyle 


“I am very fond of writing for voices, and I believe 
I work best for that medium away from the piano. That 
was how I composed my Requiem Mass.” 

‘“‘T believe I heard the first performance of it broadcast 
about two years ago,”’ I remarked. 

“Yes. I had been ordered to rest in Switzerland. I 
was not allowed to play the piano, or exert myself; but, 
of course, one cannot lie doing nothing. And so,” he 
went on, “‘ I worked at the new composition, the Mass.” 

He spoke simply, almost as though explaining why 
he had not been quite good and obedient to the doctors, 
instead of telling me of the circumstances in which came 
into being a work that, in nobility of sentiment and spiritual 
beauty, is generally regarded 
as an outstanding contribution 
in this form to contemporary 
music. 

‘* Are you specially attracted 
by religious subjects ? ”’ 

“‘ There is my opera ‘ Noél,’ 
which is not suitable for pro- 
duction here by reason of its 
essentially Latin atmosphere. 
It is set to the poem of Jeanne 
and Paul Ferrier, and has been 
produced in France, the U.S.A., 
Canada, etc. Then my recent 
setting of the Lord’s Prayer. 
It was rather odd how I came 
to write that little work. The 
book I had bought to read on 
a long train journey proved to 
be tedious. I wondered what 
I could do to pass the time, 
and I thought ‘ if only I could 
remember something to set to 
music.’ Then the Lord’s 
Prayer occurred to me, and I 
had sketched it out by the time 
of my arrival.” 

“Your opera ‘Tess’ was 
produced at Covent Garden, 
if I remember rightly ? ” 

“In July, 1909. Hardy was 
there, and was very pleased 
and rather excited about it.”’ 

‘‘Had he any musical knowledge, or just a natural 
flaw for good music ? ” 

“Only the latter, but he was certainly keenly inter- 
ested in the production of this opera. I have some charming 
letters from him which I treasure greatly. ‘Tess,’ the 
libretto of which was from the pen of Luigi Illica, Puccini’s 
librettist, was originally produced at the San Carlos Theatre, 
Naples, on April roth, 1906. I am not likely to forget 
that performance. ‘Tess’ was my third opera, and 
perhaps my post important, although I think the second 
act rather misses fire. Its predecessors, ‘Jehan de 
Saintré ’’ (produced in Aix-les-Bains and Hamburg, 1894, 
W.L.) and ‘ Inez Mendo’ (produced under the pseudonym 
of Fred Regnal, Covent Garden, July roth, 1897, W.L.), 
date somewhat. But I particularly recollect ‘ Tess’ 
because throughout the first night Vesuvius was in 
eruption. The noise while the performance was in pro- 
gress was like an air-raid.”’ 

“A fittingly dramatic debut for the tragic novel of 
Hardy,” I murmured. 

“The dust descending collected in thick cakes on the 
roofs of the buildings, wrecking several with the weight 
of the accumulated particles. It was indeed an experience 
to be remembered.” 

Poor Tess! I mused on the way townwards. Alike in 
the novel and the opera, Nature seems to have been 
determined to lay violent hands upon her. 
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DEBUNKING BAUDELAIRE 


Baudelaire. 
By Enid Starkie. 18s. (Gollancz.) 


To clear away from the minds of ordinary people the 
mass of nonsense which has accumulated about the life and 
personality of Baudelaire is not an easy task. When the 
public attaches to a man the epithets vicious and decadent, 
his real nature is immediately obscured behind a cloud of 
fantastic associations. Sophisticated schoolboys titter 
excitedly at his name, and buy “‘ Les Fleurs du Mal”’ fora 
dirty French book. Ordinary people, who should be 
wiser, decry as immoral works of the profoundest moral 
significance, and neither buy nor read them at all. Miss 
Starkie has attempted to set this right; to show by a 
careful and detailed biography the nature of Baudelaire’s 
tragedy and teaching. Gautier said that he was very 
reticent about his own feelings, and never spoke of his 
actions. Even to his most intimate friends he was 
mysterious while he lived. To biographers, critics and 
literary historians, now that he has been dead for more 
than sixty years, he is still more mysterious. But he has 
been an excellent subject for theories. 

Miss Starkie is wise enough not to take much account 
of them in the text. She is content to mention them in 
a bibliography, and to approach Baudelaire as directly as 
possible without the mediation of the psychologists. But 
she has been embarrassed by the popular opinion of Baude- 
laire as a satanic decadent which she is trying to correct. 
And in her embarrassment she is led to slur over many 
points of the utmost importance in an examination of 
Baudelaire’s mind. For instance, with reference to his 
jealousy of his stepfather: ‘‘ There is no need,” she says, 
** to talk of the Gedipus complex,”’ which may betrue. But 
it is better to talk of the Gidipus complex than to dismiss 
the subject by saying that even dogs are jealous of people 
who see too much of their masters; that this jealousy is 
* natural,’ and therefore apparently not interesting. The 
effects of disease upon Baudelaire’s mind and life were very 
great. Miss Starkie, although she deals “‘ frankly ’’ enough 
with them for a page or two, in anxiety for her hero’s reputa- 
tion, lets them disappear from the rest of the book. She 
allows the reader to forget what it is essential that he 
should remember. 

Baudelaire believed that men became good only through 
suffering. Debts and disappointment of popular success 
were not the most intense of his own sufferings, as Miss 
Starkie knows. A great personal morality—even such as 
Baudelaire’s—does not spring from a pile of unpublished 
poems and unpaid bills—although most of the literary 
public would like to think it did. Miss Starkie’s desire for 
a respectable Baudelaire has led her to describe his life 
as a sordid comedy with a quixotic hero. She is nervous, 
perhaps properly, at her subject. For this reason her 
book is not quite serious. 

But it was well worth writing. Nowhere else is so much 
accurate information about Baudelaire so carefully col- 
lected and set down. Particularly admirable is her method 
of inserting poems without comment in the relevant part 
of the text. Not only does it save perpetual and irritating 
reference to another book, but in a remarkable way it 
enforces and clarifies what is said in this. 

To-day, when most serious people are more than usually 
puzzled how to live, and are searching in experience for a 
basis of morality, Baudelaire has an especial importance. 
Unlike Wordsworth’s, his experience included that swampy 
ground on which it is hardest to build a moral structure, 
that swamp which is our estate. ‘‘ Horrible vie! Horrible 
ville!” 

He made a discovery when he was at the lowest ebb 
of his fortune, in a month of. hatred and horror, which is 
to-day of great value: that the reason for which we live 
matters little so long as it intoxicates us. Only thus can 
we escape “‘l’horrible fardeau du Temps.’’ ‘Il est l’heure 
de s’enivrer! Pour n’étre pas les esclaves martyrisés du 
Temps, enivrez-vous sans cesse! De vin, de poésie ou de 
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vertu, 4 votre guise.’’ This is what Blake meant when he 
said that the road of excess led to the palace of wisdom, 
Excess is the strength of the fanatic heart which can 
beat all things. No moderate men, safety-firsters, or 
quarter-day adventists can be strong enough. 

** Avalanche, veux-tu m’emporter dans ta chute ?”’ is 
often a wise and necessary prayer. In tubes and buses 
you have time to notice all those who hold themselves 
back from the demands of any passion or any cause, who 
have not even the drunkard’s power of talking to strangers, 
and hide behind their copy of THE Bookman as though it 
were a pile of sandbags and their journey a war. Baudelaire 
too at one time sat scowling and morose in cafés. But he 
then had the ambition of sainthood, of orthodox salvation 
by meditation and self-discipline. Even if he failed we 
can learn from his failure. 


ARCHITECTURAL SURVEY 


English Gothic Churches. 

By the Rev. C. W. Budden. 5s. 
English Church Fittings. 

By the Rev. J. C. Cox. 12s. 6d. net. (Batsford.) 
English Church Monuments. 

By F. H. Crossley. 21s. net. (Batsford.) 


English Church Woodwork. 
By F. H. Crossley. 25s. net. (Batsford.) 

The Smaller English House of the Later Renaissance : 
1660-1830. 
By A. E. Richardson and H. Donaldson Eberlein. 15s. 
net. (Batsford.) 

Old Crosses and Lychgates. 
By Aymer Vallance. 12s. 6d. net. (Batsford.) 


The firm of Batsford are to be praised for their reissuing 
of these beautiful books at cheaper rates. Well known 
already, they should be even better known, for it is books 
such as these, by the excellence of their illustrations, have 
at length allowed us to lift our heads again in the realm of 
architectural photography. 

In some ways it is unfortunate that our upbringing 
should have made us take our inheritance of church and 
domestic architecture so much for granted. From our 
earliest days we have been told how wonderful and beauti- 
ful it is, with the result that we know it to be true with- 
out feeling it. This traditional consciousness has been 
the cause of the indiscriminating sentimentality which 
announces that no English parish church is unworthy 
of a visit; how widespread is the belief may be proved 
on any Bank Holiday. Mr. Budden does not go so far as 
to contradict this view; instead he tactfully offers a list 
of those churches in each county which he considers particu- 
larly worthy of a visit. And there are quite enough parish 
churches in England of first-class importance to make it 
superfluous to visit any others. 

While there is not a better book on the subject for the 
reader whose interest is general, the next three on the list 
will satisfy, by their illustrations alone, the inquirer who 
wishes to know exactly why our ecclesiastical architecture 
is so far-famed. One is vaguely troubled, while looking 
through the pictures, at the vast anonymity among the 
creators of all these glories. It is not until the late seven- 
teenth century that one can say with certainty that such 
and such a man wrought this or that—beyond of course the 
few exceptions of men like William Torel, goldsmith of 
London, who cast the bronze effigies at Westminster of 
Queen Eleanor and Henry III at the end of the thirteenth 
century ; and Pietro Torrigiano, brought by Henry VII 
from Florence to build his Abbey tomb. But for the most 
part we know absolutely nothing of the myriad craftsmen 
whose measure of inspiration may be gauged by the extent 
of our failure to-day when we attempt to copy their 
masterpieces. 

It is interesting to note how the Black Death cleaves 
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right across the history of English architecture. The 
pictures again show, as no amount of writing could do, 
the importance of the year 1348. Up till then the mason 
controlled the ancillary arts, co-ordinating them into a 
perfectly proportioned whole. No particular art was 
allowed to predominate at the expense of the others. But 
after the catastrophe, with surprising suddenness, we watch 
the process of disassociation setting in, and the era of the 
specialist beginning. Things were made in shops now, 
were undoubtedly better made, but as technical perfection 
grew, genius declined. In the fifteenth century, in the 
realm of woodwork especially, ingenuity of workmanship 
and magnificence of design are on such a scale that one 
is apt to be carried away by such an excess of splendour, 
and the cold arguments of the logical Gothic forgotten. 
And after all this enthusiasm is natural in us, for the 
Perpendicular style is our own peculiar evolution. No- 
where outside England can you see anything like King’s 
College Chapel or the Chapel at Windsor, and the same 
cannot be said about Westminster Abbey or Canterbury 
—ancestors in direct line. 

It is fascinating to examine the way we take foreign 
fashions into our islands and gradually, almost imper- 
ceptibly, ‘‘ domesticate ’’ them. How this came about in 
another realm of architecture may be seen in Messrs. 
Richardson and Eberlein’s book, and with what thorough- 
ness is apparent if we ask ourselves how often are we 
reminded of Italy as we pass and repass the thousands 
of houses built in England between 1660 and 1830, and 
which we have long ago accustomed ourselves to regard as 
“typically English ”’ ? 

If only Mr. Aymer Vallance’s book on “‘ Old Crosses and 
Lychgates ’’ had been presented to every War Memorial 
committee in the country when it was first published in 
1920, England no doubt would be a more artistically lovely 
country than she is to-day, when nearly every village is 
desecrated by ugliness in the form of so-called “ village 
crosses,”’ the decorators turning their backs, with a wanton- 
ness that is hard to understand, on a traditional way of 
building these crosses, portrayed in hundreds of superb 
examples up and down the country. 


AN AMERICAN 


Berlin. 
By Joseph Hergesheimer. 


IN GERMANY 


7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


Post-war Berlin has always had a peculiar fascination 
for English and American writers. Some were in the city 
only a few months after the cessation of hostilities in 1918, 
and found it given over to vice and demoralisation, filled 
with a starving and mutinous soldiery, its streets swept 
with Spartakist bullets; others saw it in the throes of 
inflation and watched the middle-class slowly submitting to 
the process of almost total annihilation ; while yet a third 
class, and this includes Mr. Hergesheimer, have lately spent 
some of the summer months in the capital of the Reich, 
and have watched the rhythmic life of the city sweep by, 
either along the Kurfuerstendamm with its cafés and bars, 
over the Wannsee bathing beach with its fine, warm sand, 
or afloat on the clear blue waters of the Havel. But 
whether these writers have seen Berlin during Revolution, 
Inflation or Depression, they have all fallen under the 
spell of that inner harmony in the life of the city that 
no political or financial upheaval can destroy, and they 
have each one of them paid full tribute to the finely- 
tempered stoicism of the inhabitants. 

But although Mr. Hergesheimer has more than once 
during his stay in Berlin praised the sterling qualities of 
the true Berliner, his admiration is aroused and his curiosity 
is excited more than anything else by the pleasures of the 
table. His book is the most complete gourmet’s primer 
to Central Europe that anyone could possibly wish to 
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find. Throughout the two substantial chapters that are 
devoted to descriptions of Life in Berlin, the reader is 
rushed—fortunately for him, in a taxi—from one exotic 
restaurant to another, from ‘‘ Tanzdiele ’’ to ‘‘ Likérstube ”’ ; 
he is sated with caviare, sodden with Pilsner, and set 
aglow, at all odd hours of the day, with Austrian brandy. 
The pretentious and over-ornamented palaces of. the 
Hohenzollerns in Berlin, and the dignified departed glories 
of Potsdam, are all incidental to the one great wild rush 
after ‘‘ delikatessen’’; opera-house and museum have 
been ousted, it would seem, by the bars of the ‘‘ Eden ” 
and Esplanade ’’ hotels, or the more rarified and ex- 
pensive pleasures and late hours of ‘“‘ Casanova.’ Even 
we are given peeps into the literary life of the city, and hear 
of young names that are now beginning to be mentioned 
outside the frontiers of Germany, and while we are de- 
lighting in the author’s photographic “close-ups” of 
well-known personalities, all these things are suddenly 
torn from our gaze, and we find ourselves contemplating, 
we know not how, mountain-strawberries, or we are made 
to listen to a recital of the principal ingredients of ‘‘ Bowle.”’ 
However, the vein of sincerity with which the cheerful 
epicure chronicles his pilgrimages, and the energy of his 
colourful, matter-of-fact style, are in keeping with the 
hard brilliance of the city itself, with its wealth of “ brilliant- 
signs ’’ and automatic traffic signals. 

But do not let us suppose for one moment that the whole 
of Mr. Hergesheimer’s book is given over to Berlin and 
its fleshpots. We are next made to visit Munich, and the 
round of good living begins again, this time with almost 
redoubled vigour and seriousness, and we emerge replete 
from Heck’s only to be sat down before the hors-d’euvre 
and the Rhine wines of the Preysing Palast, or perhaps 
we are taken to that cabaret off the Odeonsplatz—Mr. 
Hergesheimer has for the moment forgotten its name— 
and are introduced to one of those charming women we 
meet with so constantly throughout the book, and who, 
we are told, seem to embody the spirit of the particular 
city in which the author happens to find himself. Anyhow, 
Maria Telch, the singer, and the extra-special Munich 
“find,” is a delightful creature, penniless but full of the 
sublimest ambitions, and our acquaintance with her is all 
too short. Mr. Hergesheimer next confesses to being over- 
come by the Gothic gloom of Munich, and so he “ taxies ”’ 
us off to Egern on the Tegernsee, and it is here that he 
delights us with the best landscapes in the book, and 
makes, we feel, a sincere attempt to lead the simple peasant 
life complete with the ‘‘ Lodenjacke,”’ breeches and plumed 
hat of the Bavarian highlander! Vienna comes next on 
the list, and Mr. Hergesheimer weeps with those that weep 
over the departed glory of the Habsburgs, and rejoices 
with those who are rejoicing either in the almost infinite 
varieties of form and flavour that Vienna coffee can take 
on, or in the little wine restaurants out at Grinzing. Other- 
wise he seems to be engaged in making desperate attempts 
to avoid his fellow-countrymen in the shape of a congress of 
Rotarians. Then Budapest dethrones Vienna, and it is Lili 
—yet another chance restaurant acquaintance—-who places 
her knowledge of where-to-eat at the author’s disposal, but 
the language very naturally offers insuperable difficulties, 
and we can sympathise with Mr. Hergesheimer when, on 
the first morning of his stay, he is confronted with the 
words “‘ Meleg’’’ and Hidig on the hotel bath-taps ! 

The epilogue is Berlin, where acquaintances are renewed, 
both literary and culinary, and finally there is the de- 
parture from Bremerhaven, where, in spite of many sincere 
regrets, the author’s mind, as he himself says, is already 
flying on ahead to the piers of New York, and beyond 
these to the shady lawns of the Dower House, West Chester. 

The book is a welcome complement to the somewhat 
dry and detached enumerations of Baedeker and Grieben ; 
in its more intimate digressions, it is passionately alive. 
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THREE NOVELS 


George Ashbury. A Tale of Lakeland. 


By O. S. Macdonell. 7s. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.) 
The Flowering Thorn. 

By Margery Sharp. 7s. 6d. (Barker.) 
The New Commandment. 

By Panteleimon Romanof. 7s. 6d. (Benn.) 


There is at the moment, I believe, an increasing demand 
for stories of action and adventure—a definite and signifi- 
cant reaction against the merely clever novel. From the 

_first page to the last, ‘‘ George Ashbury” is a story of 
adventure ; its prose is ingenuous ; it teems with jargon ; 
its innocent love interest is worthy of a Wild West film. 
For all that it is a splendid book, and you will do well to 
leave your critical faculties, as George Ashbury left his 
pursuers, at the foot of Red Ghyll, and climb unencumbered 
to the fells. From Keswick to Coniston, from Ullswater 
to Ennerdale, Mr. Macdonell knows his Lakeland—not 
only every inch of the ground, but how the shadows change 
and pass day-long on the fellside; how the parsley fern 
grows in the stone walls of the sheepfolds of Wasdale ; with 
what a burst of light and colour the tardy northern spring 
comes up the dales. He knows too the history of the 
country, describes the immortal wrestling match between 
Will Ritson and Professor Wilson (Christopher North) ; 
gives you a fleeting but significant glimpse of the Lake- 
land poets. At the same time he has avoided a guide- 
book atmosphere, and so clearly can he describe a climb 
or the lie of the land, that, even if you have never set eyes 
on the fells or climbed higher than Hampstead Heath, you 
will find no difficulty in following the loaded ponies of 
Moses Rigg, the Cumbrian smuggler, over the passes, up 
the gullies now familiar to climbers, but at that time known 
only to himself. 

A fine, vigorous book and one which, thank heaven, can 
be handed to the family. 

Panteleimon Romanof’s novel lacks both the sweetness 
and the sting of his short stories; it is a book which is 
intelligent, psychologically correct and entirely without 
charm. The theme is familiar—the great possessive love 
which stifles ; a supremely tragic theme, yet one feels no 
sympathy either for the prosy Ludmilla, who talks like a 
book over the breakfast-table, or for the earnestly adulterous 
Sergei, with his no longer very startling opinion that 
‘‘ marriage, that is, giving one’s soul to one person, one 
woman instead of to the whole world, was definitely 
amoral, since it impeded his progress, forced him to commit 
treason against himself, to give all his love and communion 
to one person alone .. .”’; in fact the most sympathetic 
character in the book is Sergei’s first wife, the peasant 
woman, Grusha, whom, in his progress towards “‘ culture,”’ 
he brutally casts aside. The translation is fair, though the 
dialogue is not well rendered. ‘“‘‘ Is it possible that I 
shall ever rue this minute ?’ cries Ludmilla, tossing her 
head. And Sergei replies: ‘Never. You shaii never 
rue it.’ 

“The Flowering Thorn ”’ is a pleasant, wholesome and 
unambitious book, which deals lightly and brightly with 
contemporary manners and customs, and reopens the 
always fascinating controversy of town v. country. On 
impulse, Leslie Frewin, a typical young woman about town, 
adopts a small boy, and in consequence must leave her 
smart service flat and retire to a small inconvenient cottage 
in Bucks. The story of the four years between her adop- 
tion of Pat and his stolid departure to school is told with 
great humour and sagacity ; the episode of the visit which 
Leslie’s Chelsea friends pay her is very funny indeed, and, 
as any country dweller who has rashly endeavoured to 
entertain such friends will bear witness, not in the least 
exaggerated. Miss Sharp is one of those few people who 
can write of children without either portentousness or 
sentiment ; red-haired Patrick and the vicarage children 
are very truly drawn. 

Perhaps, with its detailed accounts of how Leslie 
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“‘managéd,”’ the book may prove more interesting to 
women than to men; personally I was immensely 
entertained. 


SPINNERS 


The Remarkable Story of Andrew Swan. 
12s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Brazilian Adventure. 


By Peter Fleming. 12s. 6d. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 
Below Bridges. 
By Peter Belloc. 7s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 


The only difference between a tall yarn and a remark- 
able story lies in the reader’s disposition to believe; and 
that disposition depends upon the narrator’s manner. 
Each of these narrators has a remarkable story to tell. 
At least, I am disposed to believe every incident, every 
detail that they have recorded. Each will thank me (if 
he is wise) for being so good an audience. No—I will not 
allow that my thanks are due to them. If they choose to 
be so foolhardy, to court death while they are still in love 
with life, to take the line of least resistance, what is that 
to me? Let them see to that. But if, having courted 
death, they have been so far unsuccessful as to be still alive 
to tell the tale and can tell it humbly, convincingly and 
quietly (for I prefer their company late at night), I am 
willing to give them a hearing. 

Neither Mr. Peter Belloc nor Mr. Andrew Swan has 
troubled to varnish his tale with literary style. That is 
an advantage, for although Mr. Belloc is unnecessarily 
apologetic about the language he heard in ships and taverns, 
both books contrive to create an atmosphere which to a 
landlubber must seem authentic. ‘‘ Below Bridges ”’ 
suffers a little from inexpert technique, which appears in 
the obvious devices to maintain the reader’s interest and 
excite his blood, and also in the inept transcription of 
Cockney and Irish pronunciations. Either Mr. Belloc’s ear 
is at fault or he has been timid in setting down the sounds 
as he heard them. To spell “ binoculars”’ with a “y” 
gets us nowhere. Yet these tales of the Thames, its traffic 
and its people are good entertainment in their variety and 
racy vitality. 

Mr. Swan’s adventures reach us by way of a reporter. 
On St. Andrew’s Day, 1931, Mr. Dugald Macfadyen, sleep- 
ing after lunch, was surprised by a caller, ‘‘ about the size 
and shape of the late Marquis of Salisbury, carrying a 
fiddle-case.”’ 

“* Hallo, Andrew. Is that you?’ 

Hallo, Dugald. Yes, it’s me.’ ”’ 

A surprise indeed, for Andrew had been missing for 
over thirty-four years, and had been reported dead. For 
twelve months the two friends were in touch, the one giving 
an account of himself, the other faithfully setting it down. 
This wanderer from Greenock had some strange happen- 
ings to relate ; from the time when first he sailed to Cardiff 
in the Cavour to his arrival at Brisbane in a yacht, he lived 
from day to day, from hand to mouth, gloriously indepen- 
dent of the amenities of civilisation, gloriously near to man’s 
first freedom, conflict and content. What would you 
hear ? Of a man sleeping unharmed in a bear’s den ? 
Swan has done it. Of a search for an American girl who 
had been stolen by the inhabitants of one of the Solomon 
Islands ? Swan was one of such a rescue-party. Of cast- 
aways on an uninhabited island ? Swan has dared to test 
our credulity even thus far. It is the ingenuous simplicity 
of it all which makes it so acceptable. 

Mr. Fleming is neither ingenuous nor simple. He cannot 
afford to be. His was a responsible and circumscribed 
adventure. He was in fact The Times correspondent 
with an expedition which set out to clear up the mystery 
of Colonel Fawcett, the English explorer who vanished in 
Matto Grosso eight years ago. In the first place, an 
expedition of this nature calls for courage even when 
highest references ave exchanged ; in the second place, to 
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correspond with The Times presupposes a more than 
ordinary talent for writing. In Mr. Fleming the editor 
found the very man. The publishers claim distinction for 
this book on account of its humour. It would have been 
more complimentary to the author, I think, if they had 
singled out the uncommon clarity of his descriptions ; for 
one man’s humour is often the cause of another’s melan- 
choly. Great fun is precisely what ‘“ Brazilian Ad- 
venture”’ is not. It is a splendid narrative; more, 
not less so, by reason of its blend of colloquial and 
normal writing. Looking past the author’s deprecatory 
manner and the temporary phase of his style, I for my 
part see in him a prose-writer of outstanding talent. 
Because of that talent, the publishers may congratulate 
themselves that he allowed them to discover him. 


Basit MAINE. 


SECRECY AND SOFT SPOTS 


Water on the Brain. 
By Compton Mackenzie. 


The Soft Spot. 


By A. M. 
Stoughton.) 


7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 


Jews of the Lionheart. 
By Eugen Rispart. 
One-Way Traffic. 
By R. C. Ashby. 7s. 6d. 


7s. Od. (Denis Archer.) 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Hag’s Harvest. 
By J. B. Morton. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. J. Jay. 
By Frank Aldworth. 


(Heinemann.) 


7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


In the art of the novelist two and two do not always 
make four. A writer may have at the service of his pen 
more than one quality widely and properly admired, 
and yet may be quite unable so to fuse them that he 
produces that rare occurrence, a really satisfactory novel. 
And yet again, given that indefinable ability to fuse the 
elements under the heat of creative inspiration, a writer 
may produce a delightful story out of the most un- 
promising and seemingly irreconcilable materials. Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie is here in a negligent, happy-go-lucky 
mood; and Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson plays wilful tricks 
with coincidence and sentiment. Yet both their books 
“come off’; they are authentically novels in their own 
right. With a kind of insolent but engaging ease they 
take possession of the reader’s imagination from the 
first page. 

“Water on the Brain ”’ is a farcical skit on the Secret 
Service, Mr. Mackenzie’s good-humoured riposte for certain 
recent events in the Law Courts. It would be a breach 
of confidence to outline the story. Let it be sufficient 
that Major Blenkinsop, of the Cavalry (retired list), finds 
himself involved in the affairs of a never-never country 
called Mendacia, has to pretend to a business interest in 
bananas, and for his somewhat bewildered services is 
eventually made a Commander of the Sacred Source. 
One chapter, the author blandly informs us, was written 
in invisible ink, and what mysteries lie behind the enig- 
matic abbreviations, S.R.D. and M.Q.99 (E) the reader 
will discover joyously as he goes along. Mr. Mackenzie 
is throughout in the highest spirits, and in the midst of 
his laughter his sharp teeth take an occasional vicious 
snap not only at official pomposity but at pseudo-Scots, 
and ultra-Scots, and the big hotel business, all of which, 
for a disinterested observer, only adds to the fun. 

Stephen Wain had a soft spot in his character, which 
yielded to the pressure of circumstance operating to his 
own advantage. Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson presents and 
analyses this weak, selfish, conceited and unscrupulous 
creature with a sympathy and tolerance which often 
roused my indignation—and if a reviewer can feel indig- 
nant about a character in a novel, it is a pretty sure 
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indication that that character is “ alive.’’ Stephen sent 
his brother to his death by refusing to open his mouth. 
The man who could have exposed him is killed on his 
way to the inquest. In the end Stephen makes a dramatic, 
if belated, atonement at the cost of his own life. Time 
and again Mr. Hutchinson exploits coincidence in a way 
that has been out of fashion for half a century. He also 
appeals to the emotions of his reader more frequently 
and more vehemently than is usual to-day. And yet 
“The Soft Spot ”’ will give legitimate pleasure to thou- 
sands. This is partly because Mr. Hutchinson knows 
what so many “smart”’ novelists either never knew or 
have forgotten—that human beings are intensely inter- 
ested in other human beings, real or fictitious, and in the 
moral problems which inevitably arise when will is in 
conflict with circumstance. And whether you like his 
mannerisms or not, Mr. Hutchinson is a craftsman. He 
creates, and he tells his story with deft assurance. 

““ Jews of the Lionheart,” translated from the German 
by Major W. Schonfield, also follows an old convention. 
In theme and manner it apes Sir Walter Scott, but not 
successfully. The Lionheart, under his own name or in 
disguise, the Queen Mother, Malka the Jewess, Owen 
Meredith, all the numerous characters are too stiffened 
with familiar phrases and unreal emotions ever to come to 
life. The author’s inspiration has come from other books, 
and not direct from experience and imagination. 

It is quite pleasant to return to contemporary London 
in “‘ One-Way Traffic.” Laurie Eviot, aged forty, returns 
to England after fourteen years’ absence in Burma. He 
finds that he has idealised the Old Country overmuch. 
His relations and their friends shock him with their hard- 
ness and cynicism in the face of economic and moral 
difficulty, but presently, as he understands them better, 
he discovers unsuspected virtues and consolations. Miss 
Ashby also can tell a story with conviction and no beating 
about the bush. 

Mr. J. B. Morton, better known as ‘‘ Beachcomber,”’ can 
tell very short stories and anecdotes, and in ‘ Hag’s 
Harvest ’’ he has strung a collection of them into an 
uproarious fantasy suspended on Shindillar’s search for 
a thoroughly ugly woman. Shindillar is the hard-drinking, 
cantankerous, convivial, theoretic elder son of an ex- 
Governor-General. He wanders over a good part of the 
world with the poet Hawkes, meeting an Irish sailor 
speaking the Abbey Theatre idiom, a Captain Mac Regatta, 
a stunt journalist named Duke, and lots of other queer 
creatures, and eventually returning with a fortune-telling 
witch from the Caucasus. Mr. Morton frequently breaks 
out into long lists of polysyllabic names in the manner of 
Rabelais, and often pauses to abuse the reader with vehem- 
ence and considerable invention. He writes, so to say, 
with his voice hoarse from overmuch screaming, but it 
is only fair to admit that he writes as if he had enjoyed 
writing every page of this long book. I am not so sure 
that most readers will share his enjoyment throughout. 
Myself, I prefer my “ Beachcomber ” in small paragraphs 
—as I have taken him in daily doses these many years. 

Mr, Aldworth has also written a fantasy, a satiric allegory 
of the conquest of the individual by civilisation. This 
is not a new idea, and it does not seem to me that Mr. 
Aldworth has brought to it much freshness of treatment. 
His technique hampers him, for in order presumably to 
create a dream-like atmosphere, he has smoothed out his 
sentences, and avoided the unexpected word, so that the 
effect of his pages is indeed soporific. Mr. J. Jay forgets 
his name, wanders through a city in search of he knows 
not what, and ends ironically as a successful poet in the 
grip of modern publicity. It ought to be amusing and 
stimulating, but Mr. Aldworth has made it merely obvious 
and vague. Yet he leaves one with the impression that 
his future work may be far from negligible. Perhaps he 
is over-civilised himself, and if he suspects his malady 
he may cure it. 


Joun Bropuy. 
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HERE AND THERE 


Durbar. 
By Dennis Kincaid. 7s. 6d. 
The Lord of Life. 
By Neil Bell. 
Dover-Ostend. 

By “ Taffrail.” 7s. 6d. 
Mammon. 

By Robert Neumann. 
The Rest Is Silence. 

By C. and M. Scharten-Antink, 7s. 6d. 


(Chatto & Windus.) 


7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


7s. 6d. (Peter Davies.) 


(Rich & Cowan.) 


These five novels can be safely recommended to readers 
in search of stories which are far removed from the doings 
of everyday English life. Mr. Kincaid takes us to an 
Indian native state, and the two foreign novels deal with 
international finance and life in Italian prisons. Mr. Bell 
and ‘“‘ Taffrail’’ certainly begin their stories with con- 
ventional English backgrounds, but they soon sweep us 
into adventures and excitements which have nothing in 
common with our ordinary experience. The most exotically 
minded reader can hardly complain that these five authors 
have not served him well. 

“* Durbar ”’ is Mr. Kincaid’s first novel, and his account 
of twenty-four crowded hours in the life of an Indian state 
is written with freshness and vigour. Some of his descrip- 
tive passages are slightly overloaded with detail, but that 
is a small fault in a book which has so many virtues. The 
Rajah who was educated at Oxford, his unhappy wife, and 
the Princess Indira who sponsors the plot against him are 
vividly realised characters, and their strangeness is well 
contrasted with the Western equanimity of the British 
Resident and his wife. The discovery and overthrow of the 
plot to assassinate the Rajah lead to an unexpected climax, 
which brings with it the dawn of a new hope for the 
imaginary state in which the action has taken place. The 
story is tense and exciting, but the great value of ‘‘ Durbar ”’ 
lies in its picture of a section of Indian life which is quite 
different from the usual Anglo-Indian scene. 

Mr. Neil Bell begins his new novel with a study of a 
small shopkeeper in a provincial town, but the ham and 
beef shop at the corner of Franklin Road is swept away 
in the general chaos, when a scientist annihilates several 
atoms and destroys the civilised world. A number of 
men and one woman, who were making a trial trip in a 
new submarine, are lucky enough to survive, and the 
responsibility for preserving the human race devolves on 
this small community. Mr. Bell has made good use of the 
opportunities which such a situation provides, but the 
experiences of his solitary heroine in an otherwise male 
community become in the end a little monotonous. : 

There is no monotony however in “ Taffrail’s ’’ cross- 
Channel thriller, ‘‘ Dover-Ostend.’’ An innocent lieutenant 
commander comes back to England for the simple delights 
of five weeks’ leave, and before the first evening is over he 
is in the hands of a gang of villains, who force him to take 
a reluctant part in an act of piracy in the English Channel. 
The story is told in a pleasantly breezy manner, and the 
author almost makes us believe that it would be quite 
feasible for a gang of criminals to hold up a cross-Channel 
steamer on its way from Dover to Ostend. 

Herr Robert Neumann’s ‘‘ Mammon is a strange and 
uneven work, which seeks to depict the ramifications and 
chicanery of international finance. Much of the book is 
interesting and it is often amusing, but the development 
of the plot is so intricate that only readers with a consider- 
able store of patience will be able to follow Herr Neumann 
from beginning to end. The Dutch authors of ‘‘ The 
Rest is Silence” have told a simple story of a convict in 
an Italian prison, who is sustained in his years of captivity 
by the vision of a woman-prisoner, whom he hopes to 
meet again when he is freed. There is a certain charm in 
the study of peasant character, but the authors have failed 
to create any real feelings of sympathy for their distinctly 
sordid hero. 

Epcar Hott. 
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PHILOSOPHERS ON HOLIDAY: A Dialogue. By Archibald 
Robertson. 5s. net. (Scholartis Press.) 

To some Russia is a menace, the hope of the world to 
others. To others, as its sickle may unwittingly portray, 
it is a huge note of interrogation. But the schoolmaster, 
engineer, don, doctor, economist, are not concerned so 
much with the “ distressful’’ country they visit, as with 
their philosophies, and particularly of course with the 
Marxist theory of Dialectical Materialism. This is an 
admirable, wise and witty attempt to cajole a generation 
which does little hard (as it used to be known) thinking 
into examination of the surface of things and beyond. 
Now and again one is reminded of Peacock. 


THE POETRY OF GEOLOGY. By Kenneth Knight Hallowes. 
6s. net. (Murby.) 


Mr. Hallowes is something of a pioneer. He is not 
content with mere peaks in Darien ; he would scale Everest 
with his Muse, and penetrate zons as well as atoms. If 
his verse is rather below his precepts, admirably expressed 
in his introduction to “‘ geological’’ poetry, as an experi- 
ment itis worthy of praise. Sir Ronald Ross defined science 
as ‘‘ the Differential Calculus which separates, subdivides 
and analyses.’’ Poetry is “‘ the Integral Calculus which 
sums up.”’ Mr. Hallowes may fall between the two stools, 
but he certainly joints the way to mightier achievements 
than our aspidistraic schools of verse will ever compass. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL LIBRARY: No. 1. June, 1933. 


This history and account of the Library, issued to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Scott Library, makes very good reading. We are 
not surprised to learn that the first Library Ledger came 
to be used by the Committee of the Athletic Sports and 
other societies. In 1877 it faded out with the word 
“system ’’! Now all that is 
changed. This brochure, with 
its good plates, is a worthy re- 
membrancer of work well done 
—and to be performed. Besides 
the history proper, there are 
excellent papers which range 
from a fine essay on Herbert 
(a King’s Scholar) bringing out, 
as well as it has ever been done, 
how “ whimsicality ’’ goes with 
ecstasy, to reviews of D. H. 
Lawrence, Eddington, and 
many more. Perhaps these form 
the real tribute, crown and 
corollary, to the Library. 


THE KNOT GARDEN. By 
George R. Preedy. 7s. 6d. 
net. (John Lane.) 

Mr. Preedy can plume him- 
self on being one of the few 
real story-tellers of the day. 
Here again are the vanished 
pomps of yesterday, relit and 
living anew, as viewed from an 
angle not too sentimental and 
often not without a touch of 
gentle malice. There is an 
amazing range—to out-Dumas 
Dumas—in these fifteen tales. 
Hungarian fights against Turk, 
Watteau-like groups decorate 
the landscape (and there is a 
fine story of the French Revolu- 
tion), Italian fervour (old 
school) as handled by Mr. 
Preedy gives out a full blown 
operatic aura. England, 
Sweden, Russia, Poland, 
Austria, contribute their quota 
to this galaxy. 


King’s Scholar. 
(‘‘ Westminster School Library.”’) 
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DIE NEUGESTALTUNG DES 
THEATERS. By 
(Berlin Bergholz.) 

The story which Herr Harry Bergholz unfolds in about 
two hundred and eighty pages has been told before in a 
number of books and periodicals; but the sources of 
information are scattered, and no other writer has com- 
pressed it all into a single volume. It is the story of the 
renaissance of the English theatre, and it tells of the 
advance from the doleful days of 1870, when the art of 
the theatre was still unknown, to the happier position 
of to-day, when the repertory and little theatre movements 
have become so firmly established that they can resist 
even the challenge of talking pictures. Herr Bergholz lays 
considerable emphasis on the long campaign for a National 
Theatre, for in spite of its failure he believes that it served 
as a rallying-point for all who were discontented with the 
existing theatre, and thus influenced the course of later 
developments. It can be argued however that he has not 
sufficiently noted the important part which was played by 
individual dramatists. A new theatre could never have 
come into being without a new drama, and although the 
men and women who organised the repertory and little 
theatre movements deserve every credit for their great 
work, it should always be remembered that their success 
was alone made possible by the advance of play-writ- 
ing. 

With this one reservation Herr Bergholz can be warmly 
congratulated on having produced a fascinating and 
comprehensive book. He has learnt everything and for- 
gotten nothing. He has dealt shortly with all the major 
repertory ventures, such as the Court, the Abbey, the 


MODERNEN ENGLISCHEN 
Harry Bergholz. RM.18 or 25s. 


Manchester Gaiety, the Birmingham Repertory Theatre 


and the Liverpool Playhouse; and it is difficult to dis- 
cover any significant venture which he has missed in the 
sixty years which he covers. The Stockport Garrick, the 
Manchester Unnamed Society, the Leeds Civic Theatre 
and Mr. Alfred Wareing’s short-lived experiment at the 
Huddersfield Theatre Royal are all duly chronicled, and 
for eighteen theatres, which include the Scottish Repertory 
Theatre, the Maddermarket Theatre, the Cambridge 
Festival and the Oxford Playhouse, he gives a full list of 
productions. The lists are not entirely up to date, for his 
chronicle ends in 1931. 

The book is easy to read, for the many quotations from 
English books and periodicals are given in English; and 
the intending purchaser should note that he will be paying 
for extremely competent research and not for a triumph 
of book-production. EpcGcar Hott. 


A GRAIN OF WHEAT. By Toyohiko Kagawa. Translated 
from the Japanese by Marion R. Draper. 3s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

This is a book that demands reading. If you would 
understand Japan—the Japan which, even in the village 
life here so adequately drawn, is such a mixture of old 


Fishermen of Bora Bora. 
From “ The Cruise of the ‘ Teddy,’” by Erling Sands (Jonathan Cape). 
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and new ways—it is necessary to your apprehension. 
It is of course essentially and authentically distinct from 
the tourist’s usual cherry-blossoming vision—and for that 
matter Tokio is no more Japan, perhaps not so much, than 
Paris is France. 

Moreover ‘‘ A Grain of Wheat ”’ is a tale, a story which 
in spite of, or because of its lack of the neo-sophistication, 
lingers in the memory. Propaganda there may be—as is 
inherent in anything pertaining to literature. But it is 
not stressed; it is implicit in the narrative and one’s 
recollection of the narrative. 

In the introduction Kagawa compares the state of his 
country to that of Denmark in its “ distressful’’ days. 
And there is a strong analogy between ‘‘ A Grain of Wheat ”’ 
and that modern saga of Northern Europe—Knud Hamsun’s 
“ Growth of the Soil.’’ 

The tale is of Kakichi who, from a raw youth working 
in a lumber camp, becomes a local leader, a ‘‘ grain of 
wheat ’’ in the co-operative land improvement movement. 
This aims at converting the mountain land of Japan into 
an area productive of food for its vast population, a project 
at first as another means of subsistence when the silk industry 
did not flourish. Again it will be seen that this story of 
the Orient is not without point to the Occidental—indeed 
very near home. 

While Masa, Kakichi’s hard-working mother, embodies 
the virtues of old Japan, Yoshi—Kakichi’s helpmate, who 
dies of consumption, having worked herself ‘‘ to the bone,”’ 
following Kakichi’s ideal while he is away on service in 
China—stands as the symbol of the immense power for 
good that women are wielding in new Japan as all over 
the world. 

“A Grain of Wheat ’’ has run through a hundred and 
fifty editions. It has been dramatised and filmed. Now 
it has been done into English we, in this sister island of 
ours, will neglect it as thesis, and more tale, to our loss. 


UNDER A JAPANESE PARASOL. By William Holt. 
net. (Halifax: King.) 


38. 6d. 


One gets very tired of globe-trotters who prowl and 
prowl around, as the hosts of Midian, with their perpetual 
pencils. Unless a man to begin with has in him (to convert 
Sir Thomas Browne) something of Afric and some apprecia- 
tion of its prodigies, he may go from Todmorden—as Mr. 
Holt—to Timbuktu (perhaps one of the very few places 
into which Mr. Holt has not wandered in his twice round 
the world odyssey). He may fare far, but he will profit 
neither his own soul aor will he interest others in his 
perpetrations. Mr. Holt, unemployed weaver, passes the 
test with flying colours. He joins at one bound our good, 
if essentially motley crew of picaresque authors. ‘‘ The 
Tobacconist’s Story of Passion ”’ is not unworthy of Sterne, 
if one could imagine Sterne living and writing to-day. 

“Under a Japanese Parasol ’’ is not, as Mr. Holt hin-- 
self says, a book of travel in the popular or technical 
sense. It consists of the impressions of life-—in Spain, 
Germany, America, Japan—of a “‘ working man.” 

Many “ professional ’’ writers will envy his acute 
observation of the shows of things, his insight into 
things as they are. Innermost Asia and the farthest 
Ind may be mapped, but there is always the 
mind of man to afford infinite speculation. ‘‘ There 
is something pathetic about people who carry photo- 
graphs about with them. A suggestion of loneliness 
and nostalgia.’’ This is well and truly observed, 
and—quibble about the two ‘‘ abouts” if you will 
—said. The staccato form of these extracts from 
Mr. Holt’s diary and letters (1919-29) is part of 
the. charm. Even in his more descriptive writing 
it is preferable with its forthrightness to the usual 
over-ornamentation. His account of a little working- 
class wedding in Spain gets nearer, for example, to 
the real ‘‘ Flamenco ”’ spirit in a page or two than 
other writers in volumes. It is a book that is 
alive. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED TO AUGUST 2oth 
Biography 

Solomon J. Solomon. Olga Somech Phillips. os. 6d. 
(Joseph.) 

Rough Stuff. Goat Laven. 10s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 

Meteor. Lieut.-Colonel Graham Seton Hutchison. 18s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Testament of Youth. Vera Brittain. 8s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 

Lenin. Ralph Fox. 5s. (Gollancz.) 

A Caged Bird. Maureen Fleming. tos. 6d. (Selwyn & 
Blount.) . 

Rolling Stone. Lowell Thomas. 16s. (John Long.) 


Drama 


Owen Aherne and the Grasshoppers. Ronald Newson. 
3s. 6d. (New 
Temple Press.) 


Economics 
Inflation ? Irving 
Fisher. 3s. 6d. 
(Allen & 
Unwin.) 
Educational 


Chambers’s No 
Lumber’’ 
Arithmetics. 
Book IV. 
W. Woodburn. 
Is. 6d. . 


Fiction 
Hot-House. G. E. 
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George Ashbury. ©. S. Macdonell. 7s. 6d. (Selwyn & 
Blount.) 

Feet Upon the Mountains, and Uncertain Star. Isabel C. 
Clarke. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

Lady With a Mask. Mary Atherton. 7s. 6d. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

Illusory Gold. Julie Peters. 7s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Heavy Weather. P. G. Wodehouse. 7s. 6d. (Herbert 
Jenkins.) 

Sergeant Lancey Carries On. By L. Patrick Greene. 
7s. 6d. (John Hamilton.) 

The Mystery of Villa Aurelia. Burton E. Stevenson. 
7s. 6d. (Rich & Cowan.) 

The Duke’s Last Trick. Cecil Freeman Gregg. 7s. 6d. 


(Methuen.) 
The Sorry Cavalier. Alwyn Coristine. 7s. 6d. (Stock- 
well.) 
The Mad Monk. 
R. T. M. Scott. 
7s.6d. (Rich & 
Cowan.) 


To Tell the Truth. 
Amapbel 
Williams - Ellis. 
5s. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 

The Terror of the 
Tombstone 


Trail.. E.B. 
Mann. 7s. 6d. 
(Burret. & 
Blackett.) 


The Blonde 
Madonna. 
Hilda Danvers 
Dearden. 7s. 6d. 


Trevelyan. (Grayson.) 

7s. 6d. (Martin Always Afternoon. 

Secker.) Clive Dalton. 
Understudy. Berta 7s. 6d. (Eldon 

Ruck. 7s. 6d. Press.) 

(Hodder & Tremaine of Texas. 

Stoughton.) D. Hoffman. 
The Longhorn Trail. 7s. 6d. (Eldon 

Hamilton Press.) 

Craigie. 7s. 6d. Vanessa. Hugh 

(Eldon Press.) Walpole. 
Horace the Chip. tos. 6d. (Mac- 

Grey Macan. Cupid and Psyche. millan.) 

7s. 6d. (Eldon From “* Solomon J. Solomon,” by Olga Somech Phillips (Joseph). Gentleman - Crook. 

Press.) Sheilah 


More Women Than Men. I. Compton Burnett. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 

Almond, Wild Almond. D. K. Broster. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 

The Dove Pursues. G. M. T. Parsons. 5s. (Constable.) 

Below Bridges. Peter Belloc. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 

Morton’s Folly. “‘ Beachcomber.” 6s. (Sheed & Ward.) 

Cross Marks the Spot. James Ronald. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Patchwork Palace. Mabel L. Tyrrell. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Anything-But Love. Jennifer Ames. 3s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Frolic Welcome. Francis Streeten. 7s. 6d. (Fortune 
Press.) 

Mother Machree. Hubert Quinn. 1s. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

The Doctor’s First Murder. Robert Hare. 7s. 6d. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Forthcoming Marriages. Mary Lutyens. 7s. 6d. (John 
Murray.) 

The Knot Garden. George R. Preedy. 7s. 6d. (Bodley 
Head.) 

The Flowering Thorn. Margery Sharp. 7s. 6d. (Barker.) 

Album Leaf. Joseph Shearing. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


Graham. 7s. 6d. (Rich & Cowan.) 

The House That Was. Netta Syrett. 6s. (Rich & 
Cowan.) 

The Second Case of Mr. Paul Savoy. Jackson Gregory. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Emerald Clasp. Francis Beeding. 7s.6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Love Is So Blind. Ruby M. Ayres. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Captain Sinister. George Goodchild. 3s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

The Menace. Sidney Horler. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

The Secret Service Girl. J.M. Walsh. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

The Players of Maestrino. Charles Forrest. 7s. 6d. 
(Peter Davies.) 

Excursion to Lilliput.. Lewis Gibbs. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 

Dryad. Ethel Mannin. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 

Horse Thief Trail. Frederick R. Bechdolt. 7s. 6d. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Pantomime Man. Richard Middleton. 7s. 6d. (Rich 
& Cowan.) 

In Muffled Night. W. Erskine Muir. 3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

The Gowk Storm. N. Brysson Morrison. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 

Wonder Hero. J. B. Priestley. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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Up the Attic Stairs. Violet M. Macdonald. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 

Striplings. N. Waraer Hooke. 7s. 6d. (Faber.) 

Out of Evil. “ Ganpat.” 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Not One In Ten. Joseph Hocking. 3s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Foreign Books and Translations 


L’Influence Du Symbolisme Frangais Dans Le Renonveau 
Poétique De L’Allemagne. Enid Lowry Duthie. 
(Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, Paris.) 

Peace and War. Guglielmo Ferrero. 8s. 6d. (Mac- 
millan.) 

Admiral von Hipper. 
(Rich & Cowan.) 

Un Epicurien Anglais : 
Jacques Mayoux. 


Hugo von Waldeyer-Hartz. 20s. 


Thomas Love Peacock. Jean- 
(Librairie Nizet et Bastard, Paris.) 


The Body Beautiful. Alice Bloch. 8s. 6d. (Bodley 
Head.) 

His Excellency the Spectre: The Life of Fritz von Hol- 
stein. 8s. 6d. (Constable.) 


History 


The Spanish Marriage: 1554. 
(Peter Davies.) 


Helen Simpson. 5s. 


Harun Al-Rashid. H. St. John Philby. 5s. (Peter 
Davies.) 
William the Conqueror. Hilaire Belloc. 5s. (Peter 
Davies.) 
A Last Elizabethan Journal: 1599-1603. G. B. Harri- 
son. 21s. (Constable.) 
Juvenile 


The Hero of the Lake. W. P. Livingstone. 3s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Tom Trescoe’s Treasure. Grace Pettman. 2s. (Pickering 
& Inglis.) 


Literary 


Poetry: What It Is. 
(Daniel.) 


Louis C. Henderson. ts. 6d. 


Medical 


The Woman’s Book of Health. Gladys M. Cox. 3s. 6d. 
(Newnes.) 


Bird’s Eye ake of the Internment at OM). 


(After drawing of German artist.) 


From “‘ Round the World to Freedom,” by Major Paul Stoffa (Bodley Head). 
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Miscellaneous 


God’s Garden—and Mine. Mrs. Arthur Stallard. 5s. 
(Eliot Stock.) 

Old Soldiers Never Die. 
(Faber.) 

This Land of Ours. William Platt. 2s. 

The Unexpected. Frank Penn-Smith. 
Cape.) 

A Country Holiday. Arthur Davenport. 8s. 6d. Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 
Beasley v. Culbertson. 
(Hutchinson.) 
Those Were the Days. 

(Philip Allan.) 
My Gun and I. Lewis Carey. 


Private Frank Richards. 7s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 
7s. 6d. (Jonathan 


Lieut.-Colonel H. M. Beasley. 5s. 
H. Atwood Clark. 12s. 6d. 


12s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 


Poetry 


Poems. Peter Walden. 2s. 6d. (Herbert Joseph.) 

The Tragedy of Man. Imre Madach. (Budapest: Vajna.) 

The Poetry of Geology. Kenneth Knight Hallowes. 6s. 
(Murby.) 

Ballads and Verses. Francis Percival. 1s. (Thynne.) 

Satires and Other Verses. Henry Stephen George. Is. 
(Kent and Sussex Courier.) 

The Golden Dragon, and Other Poems. 
2s. (Nottingham: Saxton.) 


By Ronald Parr. 


Political 


Hitler as Frankenstein. Johannes Steel. 5s. 
Problems of a Socialist Government. 
and Others. 5s. (Gollancz.) 
Rochester in Parliament. F. F. Smith. 5s. 


(Wishart.) 
Sir Stafford Cripps 


(Simpkin.) 


Religion and Theology 


The Rock of Truth. J. Arthur Findlay. 5s. 

One Thing I Know. A. J. Russell. 5s. 
Stoughton.) 

Splendour in the Night. 
Mosher Press.) 

The Mystery of the Mahabharata. 
15s. (Karachi: Bharat.) 

Facets of the Faith. W. Graham Scroggie, D.D. 
(Pickering & Inglis.) 

The Significance of Portugal : 


(Rider.) 
(Hodder & 
By a Pilgrim. (Portland, Maine: 
Vol. II. H.V.Thadani. 
2s, 6d. 


A Survey of the Religious 


Situation. Eduardo Moreira. 
2s. 6d. (World Dominion 
Press.) 


Reprints and Cheap Editions 


The Dark Gentleman. G. B. Stern. 
3s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Beethoven. W. J. Turner. 6s. 
(Dent.) 

The Nature of English Poetry. 
L. S. Harris. 2s. 6d. (Dent.) 

Sport 

In Quest of the Ashes. D. R. 

Jardine. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 
Topography 


The Land of Lorne and the Isles 


of Rest. T. Ratcliffe Barnett. 
5s. (Chambers.) 

The Romance of Japan. James 
A. B. Scherer. (Japan: 
Hokuseido.) 

Travel 

Rolling Round the Horn. Claude 

Muncaster. 15s. (Rich & 


Cowan.) 
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SEPTEMBER, 1933 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet 
bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 
the Editor not later than October 12th. A competitor may 
enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the coupon 
and send this with each answer or group of answers, and 
address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 
THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—OneE GUINEA for a short 
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may find it difficult to be honest and impartial. Why a 
literary man’s integrity should be questionable, remains to 
be explained ; and I cannot feel impressed by a rash and 
inconclusive supposition which obviously emanates from 
the author-critic’s colleagues. 

Personally I think that an author should find satisfac- 
tion in the knowledge that his work is being dealt with by 
someone of repute who has encountered the same aspira- 
tions and disappointments as he has. "ven though the 
critic is obliged to make his judgment ‘™personal, he must 
gain by his experience, and his prais© or blame is more 
likely to be productive of good if tempered with the remem- 
brance of his own failings. 

But it is when a serious or non-fictional work is being 
considered that the employment of an author as a book- 

reviewer is most beneficial, both 


note on a subject of 
public or general 
interest upon which 
no play has yet been 
written. 


II.—HALF A GUINEA for the 
best argument, in not 
more than two hupn- 
dred words, in favour 
of Biography or Auto- 
biography from the 
point of view of value 
to posterity. 

III.—TuHREE NEw Books for 
the best quotation 
from English poetry 
in the twentieth 
century applicable to 
any book advertised in 
this number. 


IV.—THE Bookman will be 
sent post free for 
twelve months to the 
sender of the _ best 
suggestion for a 
competition. 


Results of July 


Competitions 


I.—OnE GuInEa for the best 
National Anthem that 


could be sung by all nations as soon as dis- 
armament is a reality. 


We are very sorry that no entry in this competition 
came up to a sufficiently high standard to deserve the 
prize, which will be added to the first competition in 
next month’s results. There was some merit, however, 
in the entries by H. M. M. Copley (Elstree), Mannington 
Sayers (Monmouth), Maude Caddick (Moseley), John 
Purdie (Paisley), John E. Woods (Coventry), B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath), Kathleen Blyth (West Hartle- 
pool), Gertrude Hanxox (New Malden), L. F. Goldsmid 
(London, S.W.), W. A. Rathkey (London, N.W.). 


II.—HatF A Guinea for the best opinion, in not more 
than two hundred and fifty words, on the 
advisability of authors serving as _book- 
reviewers. There were two definite camps in 
this competition, and as they were of equal 
strength we have decided to award HALF A 
GUINEA to the best in each case, as follows : 


In spite of an apparent general opinion to the 
contrary, I fail to see any reason for preventing authors 
from serving as book-reviewers. I know that it is often 
suggested that writers acting in this privileged capacity 


“‘ Jolie Brise.” Havre pilot type. 
(A famous ocean racer). 


From “ Cruising and Ocean Racing,” by E. J. Martin and John Irving 
(Seeley, Service). 


for the work concerned and for 
"the public. Where, as is often 
the case, the digestion of a mass 
of technical details has to be 
accomplished before a book can 
be appreciated truly, it is 
infinitely preferable to have the 
criticism of an authority who 
has made a name for himself by 
working in the same meétier, 
than that of some harassed and 
omnivorous reviewer who has 
had to “ get up” his subject. 


(Muriel M. Malvern, “‘ Mow- 
bray,’’ Prestbury Road, 
Cheltenham, Glos.) 


There are two main reasons 
why authors should not serve as 
book-reviewers : 


(1) Authors (usually of ‘ best- 
sellers’) sometimes have book- 
reviewing thrust upon them by 
editors who realise the ‘‘ draw ”’ 
of a well-known name, while 
neglecting to ascertain whether 
the author is a competent judge 
of the work of others. While 
there are some exceptions, the 
author-critic is often biased, 
either in favour of his own type 
of book, or will admit of none 
other being equal to (or better 
than) his own. In either case he will be in danger of 
giving unfavourable reviews of books which may not merit 
such treatment. 

(2) Perhaps the greatest disadvantage is that, if an author 
gives a favourable review of a book by another author- 
critic, the latter may feel under an obligation to return 
the compliment when his colleague’s next book appears, 
whether he admires it or not. He does so partly as a 
thankoffering for increased sales, and partly from fear 
that his next may not be noticed. The first author may 
be sincere in his admiration, with no thought of any reward, 
but the second author cannot know this, and probably 
has sometimes been correct in assuming that his work 
has been noticed for this reason. It is therefore inadvis- 
able, in the interests of author and reader, that authors 
should serve as book-reviewers except when an author is 
an authority on a certain subject and, as such, qualified 
to criticise other works dealing with that subject. 


(Joyce Woodhouse, The Lodge, Brundall, Norfolk.) 


III.—TuREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
English poetry in the seventeenth century 
applicable to any book advertised in the July 
number are awarded to Miss M. Cutts, 4, Charles 
Street, Croydon, for the following : 


| 
JM 
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VICAR’S WALK. By H. A. VACHELL. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


** But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloisters pale.” 


Mirton, Il Penseroso. 


We also select for printing : 


GARDENER’S FRENZY. By MINNIE PALLISTER. 
(Methuen.) 
Annihi¥#4ng all that’s made 
Toag “cn thought in a green shade.” 
A..DREW MaRVELL, Thoughts in a Garden. 


(Doris Major, 73, Cheyne Walk, Hendon, N.W.4.) 


THE BOOKMAN 


CYCLONE. By E. E. Cain. (Stockwell.) 
““ Snatch’d men, beasts, birds, fire, air and land.”’ 
JoHN WiLMotT, EARL OF ROCHESTER, Upon Nothing. 


(M. T. Coghlan, 7, Vincent Street, Berkeley Road, 
Dublin.) 


IV.—THE Bookman will be sent post free-for twelve 
months to Elliott Stone, M.J.I., 5, Gilpin 
Avenue, S.W.14. 

FOR THE WRITERS OF TO-MORROW. 

We are sorry that no entry sufficiently deserved the 
prize. 
CROSSWORD No. 33. 


The prize of one guinea is awarded to Mrs. K. Parker, } 
104B, Finchley Road, N.W.3. 


“THE BOOKMAN ” 


CROSSWORD No. 35 


Solution to Crossword XXxXIll 


EUGENE O'NEILL By ProcrustTeEs 


A guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution who supplies 
the best clue to No. 10 across. 


CLuEs Down : 


1. ‘‘Modern science believes—knows—that ... was the 
first home of the human race.’’—(The First Man.) 
One of two which the Emperor Jones discarded. 
Before this has only one character. 
Jim Harris worked for it ; ‘‘ Johnny-the-Priest’’ kept one. 
Curtail “‘ Paw ”’ Cabot. 
““T does dat so’s I kin take a walk in peace widout no 
jealous nigger . . . at me from behind.” 
—(The Emperor Jones.) 
10. ‘‘ HORNE: You ain’t going to tell them on the schooner 
about it ? 
CaTEs: They'd . . . to share with us.” 
11. Caleb found that a delinquency of this kind is difficult to 
avoid in the tropics; but it cost him Emma Crosby. 


On 


13. North of these the first man was to be sought. 

16. Diff’rent from Emma, but the usual way of addressing her. 
17. ‘CHRIS: You don’t know how nice it’s on barge, Anna. 
Tug come and we get . . . ‘out on voyage.” 

19. Profession of the woman who was welded to Michael Cape. 

20. See 12 across. 

24. Ella’s was white but they called it “* Painty.” 

25. Some of the divine family are this though they all have 
wings. 

27. The angry part of a character in The Dreamy Kid. 


CLUES ACROSS: 


3. Long attributed to this the dictum of Rousseau that “ all 
men is born free and ekal.’’—(The Hairy Ape.) 


“A stout, middle-aged woman with the round, unmarked, 
sentimentally contented face of one who lives un- 
thinkingly from day to day, sheltered in an assured 
position in her little world.’’—(The First Man.) 

8. ee name of an actor associated with The Emperor 

ones. 
9. “ ABBIE: Hain’t the sun strong an’ hot! Ye kin feel it 
burnin’ into the . . .’""—(Desire Under the Elms.) 

12. This action by Jones should have made his servants (20 

down), but it failed to do so. 


14. “SMITHERS: There’s somethin’ funny goin’ on. Tf 
smelled itinthe . . . first thing I got up this mornin’.” 
15. ‘‘Curtis: Martha’s more... than a whole staff of 


assistants and secretaries.” 

18. Jimmy Kanaka’s race. 

21. The origin, so Eben Cabot said, of every drop of his blood, 

22. “‘Etta: I want the whole world to know you're the 
whitest of the white. I want you to climb and climb 
—and ... on’em, stamp right on their mean faces.” 

—(All God's Chillun Got Wings.) 

23. In Diff’rent. 

26. ‘One of those small, mouse-like women who conceal 
beneath an outward aspect of gentle, unprotected 
innocence a very active envy, a silly pride, and a mean 
malice.’’—(The First Man.) 

28. Her father sent her to live on a farm so as to keep her off 
the sea. 

29. “ BARTLETT: We'll drop... here with the chest on 
board in six months, unless———’’—(Gold. 

30. The chest mentioned in the preceding clue was found on 
one of these. 


Crossword No. 35 


COUPON for SEPTEMBER, 1933 
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